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A. L. Fish, a well known Dairyman of Her- 
kimer Co., N. ¥., contributes a description of 
his premium dairy to the Transactions of the 
N. Y. Ag. Society, for 1860, from which we take 
the following extract: 


PREPARATION OF RENNET. 


Calves’ rennet only is used to coagulate. 

The calf is never killed for its rennet un- 
less in perfect health. The condition of the 
stomach may generally be known by the ex- 
crement of the calf, which if right, the calf 
is killed at five days old. The stomach is 
split and emptied, and not rinsed; salted 
with as much dry salt as will adhere, spread 
with splints, dried in moderate heat and 
drying air, and kept dry till wanted for use. 
Then a quantity of them are put in a jar, 
half a gallon of sott blood warm water to 
each rennet. They are occasionally rubbed 
in the liquor for twelve hours, then put into 
the same quantity of cold, soft water, and 
treated in same manner twenty-four hours 
longer, then taken out and dried as before, 
to use again when the weather is cool and 
will admit of soaking longer. Both liquors 
are mixed, strained and settled after being 
made very salt. The skim that rises is 
skimmed off; when clear, it is bottled or 
put in jars for use. The liquor should be 
stirred before dipping to use, or the lighter 
portion—the strongest will be dipped from 
the top, and its strength fails. Renunet pre- 
pared thus, may be kept a whole season, of 
a uniform strength and ready for use. 

There is not much danger from using too 
much, if the rennet is sweet, because it is a 
fluid and will work out with other fluids, if 





the cheesemaker understands the process so 
as to keep pace with heat. 


HEATING AND SETTING MILK. 


To avoid one portion of the milk heating 
above another, heat is applied by a current 
of water passing around the tin vat in a 
three inch space, returning back through 
the heater alternately increasing heat of 
milk to heat of water—no heat passing un- 
der the vat. 

The advantages claimed for this mode of 
heating are, that the heat is not so flashy 
and intense at any point as when conveyed 
by steam, and is more uniform. In scald- 
ing curd, heat is applied at the top where 
are the largest and least cooked particles in- 
stead to scald the smallest particles. An- 
natto, enough to make the curd a cream 
color is added and stirred in with the ren- 
net in setting, to come to cut in forty min- 
utes in warm weather, and one hour to one 
hour and a half in cool weather, when there 
is no danger of souring. Milk is set at 90 
deg. in cool weather, and 84 to 86 deg. in 
warmer, because high heat sours quicker 
than low, and it cools in setting and work- 
ing in cool weather, and a requisite heat is 
not sustained in working if set low in cold 
weather. It is set to come quicker in warm 
weather because the rennet should do its 
work before any acid is perceptible. When 
the curd shows a starting off from the sides 
of the vat, and leaves the finger clear on 
being immersed in the curd, it is then cut 
into checks one quarter of an inch, by pass- 
ing a gang of five or six thin, sharp pol- 
ished blades, set one quarter of an inch 
apart, and long enough to reach the bottom 
of the curd and finish the work of division 
by passing through once each way at right 
angles. The advantages claimed for this 
mode of cutting, are, a perfect uniformity of 
age and size of particles, so they may bé af- 
fected alike by heat in the cooking process; 
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and the time in cutting allows the curd to 
stand longer before expelling the rennet 
with whey, and no working of curd is need- 
ed except to keep it from adhering. 

Strict care is taken not to raise heat too 
fast, as it checks the effect of rennet at a 
higher temperature than blood heat, vapor- 
izes the fluid portions, expels the rennet 
with them before it has done its work, and 
a huffy, troublesome, unfinished cheese may 
be the result. Such is often the case where 
a flashy heat is applied by steam. 

From one to two hours is occupied in 
raising heat to 100 deg. for small cheese, 
and 104 for large ; the water being required 
to be vaporized and expelled more in large 
than small cheese, because it will not dry 
out so much in curing large cheese—less 
surface being exposed to air in proportion 
to bulk. The highest point of heat is held 
till card appears shrunk, and will squeak on 
being pressed between the teeth. Whey is 
then drained off, and curd salted while warm, 
with two and a half pounds of Ashton salt 
per hundred pounds of pressed cheese ; 
pressed four hours and turned in hoop, then 
pressed sixteen hours and put upon shelf; 
left to dry a few hours, then bandaged and 
greased ; turned daily till cured, then semi- 
weekly and weekly. 


CURING CHEESE UPON THE SHELF. 


The construction of curing rooms I deem 
of the utmost importance, in controlling che 
flavor and texture of cheese, even if well 
made; beeause new combinations yet to be 
formed with the new constituent (salt,) re- 
quire the same uniformity of temperature 
as other previous combinations. I deem it 
impossible to keep and cure cheese in the 
game room to meet a summer, or a fall or 
winter market; I find my best cheese owe 
their superior excellence in no smal] degree 
to curing in a low, even temperature, which 
is never allowed to exczed 70 deg. To 
keep a perfect control of the temperature 
of a cheese room, windows are fixed to give 
free circulation of air when its humidity 
and temperature are proper to come in con-' 
tact with the cheese. In good weather gen- 
erally from sunrise till eight o’clock, A. M., 
and from sun an hour high till after sunset. 
To cool the room at pleasure and con- 
dense the moisture that may accumulate in 
the room, a large quantity of ice is stored 
adjoining the cheese room, so that by open- 
ing a door between cheese room and ice 
room, the temperature of cheese room is 
controlled at pleasure. The advantages of 
this are, the excess of heat does not vapor- 





ize and expand the fluid constituents of 
cheese to cause them to swell and become 
porous and generate bad flavor, as an ineyi- 
table consequence .of confined air, in the 
cells of porous cheese. 





Virginia Deserted ‘Land. 


Col. Forney in a letter to the Philadel- 
phia Press thus speaks of the deserted lands 
in Eastern Virginia: 

“Tt is estimated that hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of the finest land in Eastern 
Virginia have been deserted by the slave- 
holders, and are left uncultivated and ready 
for occupation and cultivation. . This splen- 
did tract of country is composed of soil of 
the greatest fertility. A gentleman who 
owns a large farm in Chester county, and 
now holds a position in the army, and who 
is well acquainted with the country around 
the city of Lancaster, so famous for its 
amazing productiveness and beauty, gives it 
as his unqualified opinion, that the region 
of which Centreville, Virginia, is the cen- 
tre, is still more productive and beautiful. 
All this section is adapted to the growth of 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, and garden truck 
of every description. 

“The subsistence of the vast body of 
troops now in Virginia is one of the vexa- 
tions of our military departments. Why 
should not the manumitted, under proper di- 
rections, be thrown in Eastern Virginia for 
the purpose of planting corn, potatoes, etc., 
for the consumption of our troops. They 
are accustomed to this labor. They know 
the character of the soil, and Iam convinced 
that they would gladly respond if this op- 
portunity were offered them. Besides giv- 
ing them employment, and removing them 
from the District, the designs of the politi- 
cians who expect to make their appearance in 
the northern cities a pretext for popular tu- 
mults, they could earn something for them- 
selves, and contribute greatly to the reduc- 
tion of the expenses of the Government, 
and to the health and comfort of our soldiers 
in hospital and field. These suggestions 
are worthy of the attention of those who 
have our war matters in charge.” 

+ 

Cattle Disease in New Jersey.—The cat- 
tle disease is prevailing to an alarming ex- 
tent in Burlington county. It was brought 
there by some diseased stock from Philadel- 
phia. Two farmers have recently lost 
twenty-six cows by the disease.— ‘on 
(WN. J.) Republican. 
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MAP OF 


FULTON 


CEFIANCE 


Congressional Districts of Ohio. 


The legislature has re-districted the State for 
members of Congress, as follows: 

First and Second Districts —Hamilton. 

Third Dist. — Montgomery, Preble, Butler, 
Warren. 

Fourth Dist.—Darke, Shelby, Logan, Cham- 
paign, Miami. 

Fifth Dist—Van Wert, Mercer, Allen, Au- 
glaize, Hardin, Hancock, Wyandot. 

Sizth Dist.— Clermont, Brown, Highland, 
Clinton, Fayetvs. 

Seventh Dist, —- Greene, Clark, Madison, 
Franklin. 

Eight Dist.—Union, Delaware, Marion, Mor- 
row, Richland. 

Ninth Dist.—Crawford, Huron, Seneca, Erie, 
Sandusky, Ottawa. 

Tenth Dist.—W ood, Putnam, Henry, Lucas, 
Paulding, Defiance, Fulton, Williams. 








OHIO. 


LL. ERIE 


KNOX 


Licking 


Eleventh Dist. — Adams, Scioto, Lawrence, 
Gallia, Jackson, Vinton. 

Twelfth Dist—Pike, Ross, Hocking, Perry, 
Pickaway, Fairfield. 

Thirteenth Dist.—Licking, Muskingum, Cosh- 
octon, Knox, 

Fourteenth Dist—Holmes, Ashland, Wayne, 
Medina, Lorain. 

Fifteenth Dist.—Meigs, Athens, Washington, 
Morgan, Monroe. 

Sixteenth Dist—Guernsey, Belmont, Noble, 
Harrison, Tuscarawas. 

Seventeenth Dist.—Jefferson, Carroll, Stark, 
Columbiana. 

Eighteenth Dist,—Cuyahoga, Summit, Lake. 

Nineteenth Dist—Geauga, Ashtabula, Trum- 
bull, Portage, Mahoning. 

Take a pencil and mark off the boundary of 
each district upon the map, and you have it all 
under your eye at a glance. 
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Che Farm. 


Cultivation of Sugar Cane. 








The Lenawee (Mich.) Ag. Soc. recently held a 
sort of sugar exhibition at Adrian, which was 
attended by persons from that region and States 
adjacent. The following discussions were had, 
which we condense from a report in the Prairie 
Farmer : 

KIND OF SOIL. 


S. W. Standart, Huron Co., Ohio. First 
experience was in Jowa Co., Wisconsin. 
Found that good corn land there would pro- 
duce good sorghum. Found that dark soil 
would produce dark colored syrup, but gave 
no difference in flavor. In Ohio, had plant- 
ed upon sandy soil. Preferred light sandy 
soil. 

J. W. Jackson, St. Joseph Co., Mich. 
Had found sandy soil to produce the best 
article. Thought syrup grown upon such 
soil more likely to granulate. 

Jno. Knapp, Fairfield, Mich. Had had 
three years experience in cane culture. His 
best crop was last year grown on rich sandy 
swerd, plowed and planted late, so late it 
did not ripen. Syrup not very light, but 
granulated considerably. Cane was cut and 
worked before frost. 

A. Foster, Summit, Mich. Preferred 
light, sandy or gravelly soil—with a south- 
ern or south-eastern exposure. Would ma- 
nure with well rotted manure. Had used 
ten loads to the acre, plowed in deep. What 
sorghum wanted was a rich, quick soil. 

Mr. Ambrose, Washtenaw Co., Mich.— 
Engaged in the business four years. Soil gen- 
erally loam, southern exposure. Had also 
planted on dark bottom and timber land. 
Found no difference in color of syrup; 
thought color exclusively owing to process 
of manufacture. Cane on dark, rich soil 
produces more juice, but not so much sac- 
charine matter in proportion to quantity. 
Clay soil good, top dressed with vegetable 
muck. 

Jno. Miller, Laporte Co., Indiana. Up- 
land or hazel land best. Cane wanted a live- 
ly, fresh, quick soil. If on rolling land, 
should face to the south. Good corn land 
would produce good cane. 

Jno. Service, Fairfield, Mich. Had raised 
it three years. Planted first upon low, rich, 
mucky soil. Cane grew eleven or twelve 
feet high, full of juice. 2d, upon ridge of 
yellow sand, facing south, and manured it 
with scrapings of the barn-yard, four to five 
inches thick, and plowed under. Cane not 


so large as the first, but got more syrup by 
nearly one-half. Last year planted on yel- 
low sand, and had a fine crop, manured the 
same. Thought straw manure too much af- 
fected by dry weather. Muck land too rich, 
color of syrup considerably lighter on the 
sandy land. Method of manufacture the 
same. 

A. Richard thought color was caused by 
extra amount of heat required to expel the 
water from the juice of the cane grown on 
dark soil. 

W. B. Cory, Lagrange Co., Ind. Had 
been interested in the business from the 
first. Had planted on prairie, woodland 
and oak openings. Thought the prairie soil 
would yield the most, and timber land the 
next greater amount. Would put compar- 
ative yield as follows: prairie from 300 to 
350 gallons per acre, timber 200 to 250, 
openings 100 to 140. Timber land that 
has been under cultivation several years 
nearly as good as prairie. Found the gen- 
eral average of cane grown in his vicinity 
to be about 200 gallons per acre. Long 
boiling darkens the color of syrup. Cane 
cut and stored a few weeks before making 
up, if grown on dark, rich soil, would make 
light syrup, because a large amount of the 
water would have evaporated from it. Light 
soil with southern exposure, always earlier. 

W. S. Wilson, Raisin, Mich.—Sandy or 
gravelly land the best. Amount of syrup 

depends greatly upon cultivation as well as 

soil. 
| D.D. Tooker, Napoleon, Mich.—A rich, 
sandy elevated soil the best—is earlier. A 
good coat of well-rotted manure stimulates 
the plant and hastens maturity. Bagasse 
from the previous year’s growth had been 
found a good manure if well plowed under, 
as had also straw. Recommended manur- 
ing in the hill, and a frequent application of 
ashes and plaster to the young plants. 

John Mason, Fulton Co.; Ohio.—Sandy 
loam, with a predominance of sand, the best. 
Had manured with stable manure with good 
success. A warm manure hastens growth 
ofcane. Had planted cane after cane, three 
years in succession, and found his yield in- 
creased if the land was well manured. A 
strictly clay soil not good. 

C. S. Randolph, Palmyra, Mich. Found 
a rich black sand and gravel the best land. 

C. W. Ingraham, Jackson Co., Mich.— 
Had manufactured cane grown on all kinds 
of soil. Best quality of syrup from warm, 
light soil—juice is richer, and needs less 
boiling, giving a lighter colored syrup. The 
more vegtable matter in a given amount of 
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juice, the darker the syrup, and the more 
difficulty in granulating. Agreed with Mr. 
Cory about letting cane stand. Cane should 
be well matured. The vegetable matter 
then is turned to woody fibre, and is not 
left in sap. Green stalks give green tast- 
ing syrup. Less grape sugar in ripe cane. 
Must have warm soil in Michigan to mature 
the cane. 

O. N. Brainard, Lynn Co. lowa—Best 
soil is good high hazle, sandy or gravelly 
soil, sloping to the south or south-east. 
Cane grown on dark soil, if cut and kept, 
makes much lighter syrup than if worked 
up at once. Dark rich land should not be 
manured, but if any is used, let it be coarse 
straw manure. Horse manure should not 
be used on any soil—it imparts acidity to 
the juice. Had seen syrup from soil thus 
manured almost as sour as lemon juice. 
Pig manure gives a rank, bitter taste to 
syrup. Strongly manured land gives much 
greater amount of grape sugar and albumen, 
tending in a great measure, to prevent gran- 
ulation—exhausted soils therefore better. 
Rolling prairie land good. Must plant thick 
on rich soil, so that stalks may grow small. 
Small stalks contain as much saccharine 
matter as large ones, and are more easily 
worked. 

This closed the discdssion for the first 


day, and the meeting adjourned to 9 o’clock 
of the 17th. 


SELECTION OF SEED, ETC. 


O. N. Brainard, considered this one of 
the most important topics coming before the 
meeting. Hoped to hear from all upon it. 

verything depends upon seed. 

E D. D. Tooker, considered it of the first 
importance that none but the very best seed 
be planted. Much of that now in market is 
either damaged, and will not germimate, or 
is impure from hybridization. Even seed 
grown in Michigan, not always reliable, be- 
cause improperly matured, ete. Sends to 
Southern Oh’o for his seed usually. Pre- 
pares by soaking twenty-four hours in warm 
water, then keeps warm and moist till it 
sprouts. Thinks cane will be ten days ear- 
lier. 

Mr. Wilson recommended soaking seed, 
and rolling it in plaster. It starts quicker 
and gets ahead of the weeds. Plant is more 
vigorous if it gets a good start. 

Mr. , asked if age injured seed. 
Tooker thought it would keep a number of 
years if kept dry. Has planted it three 
years old. Has planted twoor three kinds 





of Imphee, but it was later than sorghum, 











but hears of kinds that are considerable 
earlier. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL. 


E. W. Standart—Would prepare same 
as for corn. 

Mr. . Harrowed thoroughly and roll- 
ed his grounds. Uses plaster on soil. 

Ambrose. Prepares thoroughly as fora 
good corn crop. 

Ingraham. Manures in the hill, that the 
seed may get an immediate start. It will 
then keep in advance of weeds. 

Brainard. Plows very deep—say from 
8 to 10 inches. Harrows thoroughly, then, 
with common plough throws two furrows 
together. Makes these ridges about 34 feet 
apart. These ridges will be dry, warm and 
well-drained. Seed will start at once. As 
the plant roots deep, dry weather will not 
affect it. It will thrive when corn will com- 
pletely dry up. Plants about 24 feet apart 
in these ridges, putting from 15 to 20 seeds 
ina hill. This gives small stalks and pre- 
vents suckering. 





TIME AND METHOD OF PLANTING. 

Ambrose—Would plant about the 10th 
of May. 

Miller of Ohio—From 5th to 10th of 
May, or as soon as possible after the ground 
is warm. 

Tooker had planted as early as first week 
in May, but preferred the usual corn-plant- 
ing time. 

Mr. had planted in hot beds, and 
transplanted—did well. 

Standart—Would soak seed 24 hours, 
and keep warm, thought it would make a 
great difference in maturing of cane. Plant 
about 10th of May. 

Miller—Do not plant till the ground is 
warm and in good condition. 





TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS. 


S. W. Standart. Had given up sucker- 
ing the plant. Now planted seed closely 
and avoided the necessity. Planted 18 inch- 
es one way and 3 feet the other, with 7 or 
8 seeds in a hill. Cultivate with horse, 
same as corn. 

Tooker. Commences with cultivator and 
hoe, as soon as the rows can be seen. Thin 
out to four stalks ina hill. Stirs the ground 
frequently till about the Ist of August. 
Pulls off all suckers less than three feet 
high. Uses a light cultivator. 

Brainard. Uses shovel plow. Goes 
through both ways. This leaves only a 
small space about the hill untouched. With 
the hand pull out the weeds from among 
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the cane—but little work to do this. Would 
not cultivate more than twice with plow, or 
not after the plant is 2§ or 3 feet high. 
Planted his way, no need of suckering. 

Miller. Would plant in rows north and 
south, 4 feet apart, in hills 14 to 18 inches 
apart in the row. 

——_ — +» + a 
Raising Chickens. 

Let the hen run with her chickens if pos- 
sible; she will provide for them a great deal 
of insect food. ‘Take a hint from this and 
afford them a daily supply of enimal food, 
of which nothing is better tuan ground 
worms. I had occasion once to examine the 
crop of a chick about a fortnight old, and 
there found not far from fifty insects that 
had been devoured in the course of a few 
hours. 

Nothing is more mournful than the con- 
tinuous, monotonous peeping of a sick 
chicken; whoever has raised chickens dur- 
ing the cold storms of spring, had doubtless 
found one or more of the pitiful subjects 
among their broods, that would die in spite 
of the best housing and nursing, thus break- 
ing the hearts of all the little ones of his 
family. You cannot but feel very badly 
yourself when you think with what a con- 
tented, trusting cry, it nestled in the hollow 
of your hand, and what confidence looked 
out of the little eyes when you took it up 
from the cold ground! From a litile suc- 
cessful experience in curing such subjects I 
will suggest that what the chicks need, 
that appear sickly, standing by themselves, 
drawn up into a little round ball of down, 
from which comes forth a monotonous un- 
ceasing peeping, during the prevalence of a 
storm or the blowing of the chilling wind of 
some raw day, is neither food, nor medicine, 
but warmth. 

The mother hen, true to the great law of 
seeking the greatest good of the greatest 
number, still scratches away, with an occa- 
sional brooding over her little ones, though 
the weakly chick is dying in the corner. 
Give such chicks what they are dying for 
the want of, warmth during the prevalence 
‘of the storm, and they will, if not too far 
gone, tally and recover. I may note that 
these weaker chicks are usually the females, 
and hence the saving of them is the more 
important to the poulterer. 

* What degree of warmth does the sick 
chicken require ? Herein lies one great mis- 
take of those attempting to rear poultry ; 
they take their own wants as regards the 





purity of air and temperature as the mea- 
sure of what poultry need. Fowls require 
the purest of air and the natural tempera- 
ture of their bodies is far higher than that 
of the human body. As an illustration of 
the first position I will refer to the instance 
above given, of the chickens carried through 
the winter, a portion in an open coop, and 
the remainder in an apparently well venti- 
lated and cleanly kept apartment. I will 
recall to the minds of many readers how of- 
ten their carefully protected fowls will come 
through the winter with weak eyes, the 
sniffles, lustreless feathers, and a generally 
dilapidated appearance ; note also how com- 
mon disease is among the poultry kept in 
the fancy bird stores of the cities, and how 
sensitive caged birds are to degrees of puri- 
ty in the air which appear to pass unnoticed 
by their fellow human bipeds. 


I would, by far, prefer to have my fowls 
pass the winter, a goodly number of them 
together, in an open coop, protected but on 
the northwest, that has afforded them gratis 
the protection that much of the more valu- 
able kinds receive. 


To illustrate the second position, the de- 
gree of warmth a sick chick reqires, place 
your finges a moment under a setting hen, 
or a hen with chicks, and from the almost 
burning heat you feel there, learn a lesson ; 
aim to give the weakly chick as high a tem- 
perature as that, to do which you must do 
far more than wrap it in cotton or wool. 
Place it for a while in a cotton lined basket 
over the stove, in a temperature which, 
judged from our own feelings, would ap- 
pear to come pretty near the grade “ tre- 
mendous.” Let the chick remain in this 
temperature until it appears to be thor- 
oughly #evived, then gradually accustom it 
to the heat of the room, and when the 
weather returns warm give it again in 
charge of the parent hen. 


To some this may appear to be the wast- 
ing of words over a little matter. I cannot 
agree with such while | have reasons to be- 
lieve that not far from one-half of the young 
chickens lost each season die, not from posi- 
tive disease, but from a lack of vital heat 
sufficient to carry them through one or two 
cold storms. As to the trouble necessary, 
give the little folks but one lesson, and they 
will find no trouble in the future; indeed, 
to be frank, I write this more because I 
would save the feelings of the little ones 
than that I value the life of the chicks. 

James J, H. Grecory. 

Mass. Ploughman. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sweet Potato Culture. 
PLANTING. 

This may be done from the middle of 
of May tothe middle of June. In some 
seasons it may be commenced earlier than 
this; in some it may be continued later. 
Generally, the best time is, from the 10th 
or 15th of May, to about the same in June. 
It should not be done until the plants are 
out of reach of frosts, and the ground warm 
enough to promote immediate growth. 

A peculiarity of the NANsEMOND variety 
is, its adaptation to a great variety of soils 
—even loamy clays, quite heavy with clay, 
if lying elevated, and manured. Not cold 
or wetgrounds. Generally high sandy soils 
are most suitable. Almost any soil that 
will produce corn well, will produce this, ex- 
cept low alluvial grounds, where there is too 
much of vegetable mold, that causes ex- 
cessive running to vines. New grounds 
produce this crop well, where there is not 
too much vegetable deposit, and moisture; 
not turf. Turf should be first subdued with 
another crop; corn or wheat is favorable. 

Use animal, rather than vegetable man- 
ure—that is, from the stable, rather than 
the straw stack. We have used ashes, ap- 
plied as a top dressing, with very satisfacto- 
ry results. Till deeply. All the better for 
sub-soiling. We have : ub-soiled extensive- 
ly in years past, and are sure it pays. 

Plow when the land is in good condition; 
no matter if a week or two, or more, before 
time for planting. At planting time, pul- 
verize well; if necessary, with harrowing 
and rolling—(or what is better, drag-crush- 
ing,) and throw into high ridges by turning 
together two furrows with a two-horse plow 
making the ridges about three and a-half 
feet from centre to centre. Set the plants 
seperately, fifteen to eighteen inches apart 
in the ridge. We use a common mason’s 
trowel in setting ; thrusting the trowel some- 
what obliquely, and as the trowel rises, the 
plant in the other hand takes its place.— 
Have the roots wet, and press the earth well 
around them, if the ground is not too moist. 
Set the plants so that the stems of the low- 





er leaves will be covered, that they may 
sprout again, if cut by worms or frost. If 
the plants are very long, they should be set 
more obliquely, so that the lower ends or 
roots will not be to far below the surface. 

The ground should be moist, at least on 
top, when ridging is done ; but should not 
be heavy or muddy. Ifthe ground be quite 
dry when the planting need be done, the 
plants may be watered—putting them in as 
otherwise, well pressed, leaving a cavity 
around the stem, into which pour about a 
pint, immediately. When the water has 
soaked into the earth, and the leaves become 
dry, pull some dirt into the cavity, thus pre- 
venting “baking” around the plant. When 
the soil is moist, planting may be done 
through the day, giving attention to their 
being well pressed around the roots. The 
plants will wilt some, but will revive at night 
and never wilt again. Those having but 
few, can set them in the afternoon or even- 
ing. The Sweet Potato will bear transplant- 
ing, with less moisture of ground than most 
other plants require. 

In field planting, a boy can drop plants, 
(carried with roots moistened, in a basket 
or bucket,) for two men to set—who, when 
accustomed to it, can plant an acre per day. 

At the distances mentioned, an acre will 
contain about ten thousand plants. 

The ground may be manured by making 
a furrow with the plow, and spreading the 
manure along in it—over this, make the 
ridge ; or spread the manure broadcast be- 
fore ridging. 

CULTURE, ETC. 

Commence tilling with an adjustable cul- 
tivator, that can be adapted to the breadth 
between the ridges, and throw back the earth 
with a wide shovel plow, re-forming the 
ridges—finishing with the hoe. In using 
the hoe, particularly after the vines have 
commenced running, be careful not to strike 
into the ground deeply near the stem, lest 
you cut off the best of the projecting tubers. 
Do not cut the vines, nor cover with earth, 
but lay them on the ridges out of the way. 
If they have taken root, it will not harm to 
lift them—some think it beneficial. In wet 
seasons, and on grounds producing excessive 
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growth of vines, it will generally be well to 
lift the vines, as they take root from time to 
time, thus checking their growth, and assist- 
ing the tubers. Give them frequent hoeings 
if can be—suflicient at least, to keep the 
ground in good condition. Do not hoe down 
the ridges, but preserve them. 
C. B. Murray. 
Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., O. 
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To Raise Potatoes. 

A report in the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican of the doings of a Farmers’ Club, 
recently held at a Chicopee farm house, in- 
cludes the following on the subject of pota- 
to raising: 

One of the party, a large grower of pota- 
toes, and who has at present about 1,500 
bushels in store, gave his experience as fol- 
lows :— He prefers corn ground that has 
been manured the year previous. Strong 
manure, he said, makes diseased potatoes. 
After ploughing unmanured ground, he 
marks out the rows, four at a time. In 
these rows he drops single pieces. of cut po- 
tatoes, eighteen inches apart. A medium 
sized potato is enough for four hills, or 
about six bushels of seed to the acre. 

Large seed potatoes give about one-fourth 
more product at harvest than small ones. 
Small potatoes have about as many eyes as 
large ones, but the sprouts from those eyes 
are not as large or vigorous. The potatoes 
are covered about two inches deep. 

The potato vegetates slowly, and usually 
weeds start before the potatoes. When the 
potatoes have sprouted so as generally to 
show themselves above the ground, a hoe- 
ing machine is introduced, which covers the 
potatoes some two inches deeper, and de- 
stroys the weeds like a plough. Subse- 
quently the potatoes are hoed twice, and re- 
ceive no further care till digging. The 
common yield is about 200 bushels per acre. 
He digs with a hook, and from thirty to six- 
ty bushels per day to a man. 
+ 

Death of a Valuable Horse —A valua- 
ble horse, one of a matched span. belonging 
to Mr. Eben Newton, of Charleston, was 
found dead in his stall in the morning, hav- 
ing died during the night. His death was 
caused by strangulation, he having become 
hung in a “box manger.” Those using box 
mangers for feeding horses, would do well 
to take a hint, and look out in time to pre- 
vent similar disasters.—Portage Co. Dem. 
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All About Roses. 

[Wm. Heaver, the well known Rose King, 
sends us a copy of his essay on the Rose, recent- 
ly presented to the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society. Asit posts up the rose question to 
date, we advise that it be carefully studied by 
the flower-loving readers of Field Notes —Ep.] 


As in early English history we find the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, and 
the rival families of the Tudors and Plan- 
taganets—the Percys and Howards laying 
claim to the crown—so in our days have 
the different branches of the Royal Rose 
Family put forth their individual claims for 
supremacy ; and, as in all other human af- 
fairs, each different claimant has its adher- 
ents and supporters—some preferring the 
delicately aristocratic branch of the Tea 
Family, others the imposing claims of the 
royal purple of the House of Bourbon—still 
others contending for the superior rights of 
the Remontante or Hybrid Perpetual stock, 
with its imposing La Reine, its defiant Gi- 
ant of Battles, and scarcely less defiant Lion 
of Combats, and host of renowned Generals, 
of both ancient and modern days, to sup- 
port its claims. 

We will endeavor briefly to examine the 
claims of some of the most prominent of 
these rival families of this royal stock, and 
leave the decision as to the point of superi- 
ority to the judgment of the members of 
this Society. 


REMONTANTE—HYBRID PERPETUAL. 

In 1844, Mr. Buist, in his work on the 
Rose, named and described varieties in this 
class, among which Prince Albert, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Madam Laffay, and Rivers, 
still maintain their places in popular favor. 
He names as being introduced that year, 
La Reine, Lady Alice Peel, Dr. Majalin, 
Reine de la Guillotine, Lisley, Roland de 
Arragon, and Zelpha. Of these eight, at 
that time new varieties, you will rarely find 
any but La Reine in collections ; but she is 
still a queen. 

A French catalogue for 1861, enumerates 
three hundred and five varieties in this class. 
Fora number of years Prince Albert’s 
claims to supremacy were generally submit- 
ted to, but the superior right of La Reine 


in precedence was subsequently admitted, 
and continued to be respected until the war- 
like Giant of Battles very ungallantly com- 
pelled the Feminine Monarch to abdicate in 
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favor of his more powerful claim. For 
some years the Giant’s sway was undispu- 
ted, when another hero arose, with the im- 
posing title of the Lion of Combats, but did 
not succeed in wresting the sceptre from the 
valiant Giant. Another great military he- 
ro has, within the last few years, however, 
persistently put in his claim to the right to 
rule this General. Jacqueminot has many 
points calculated to secure popular favor ; 
he has a truly royal expression, with daz- 
zlingly brilliant traits of character, which 
are steadily adding to his popularity; but 
still the Giant retains his hold on public 
favor. 

There has recently a new claimant ap- 
peared from the stock last named, who, from 
his title, may be designated as the Hero of 
the Church Militant. Oriflamme de St. 
Louis appeals to the religious sentiments of 
his would-be subjects. He is said to pos- 
sess all the distinguishing and peculiar 
traits of character attributed to the General, 
but in a more eminent degree. 

Foremost among the deep crimsons are 
Arthur de Sansal, Bacchus, Cardinal Pat- 
rizzi, Eveque de Nismes, with Triumph de 
Beaux Arts to lead the phalanx. 

Of purple crimsons, Gen. Changarnier, 
Prince de la Moskower, Pius IXth, and 
Madam Masson are fine. Of bright crim- 
son, Baron Hallez, Jules Margottin, Louis 
Chaix and Prince Leon are foremost. 

In pale pink, Auguste Mie, Compte de 
Derby, Leonie Verger (a little beauty), and 
Madam Vidot are all fine. 

Of white, there is still a deficiency in this 
elass. Felix Peretti, Madam Recamier 
and Napoleon Triumphant are the best.— 
With the last named exultant individual we 
close our observations on this class with the 
remark that a good, free blooming, white 
flowering variety, is still a desideratum in 
this class. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


Of these Mr. Buist, in 1844, named and 
described thirty-six varieties. The cata- 
logue before referred to, briefly describes 
the colors of ninety-five varieties, only eight 
of which were in the list described by Buist. 
Examining them in the order adopted in 
the preceding class, among the finest dark 
crimsons are Emperor Morocco, Ferdinand 
Deppe, George Peabody, and Souvenir de 
Exposition de Londres. 

Of purple crimsons, Paul Joseph, Omar 
Pacha, and Dr. Lepestre are among the 
very best. Of bright rose orlight crimsons, 
Harry Clay, Joseph Gordon, Marquis Bal- 





biano and Dr. Rushpelier are all very fine. 

In delicate pink, Hermosa, Boquet de 
Flore and Glorie de France, the two latter 
having the extra recommendation of strong 
fragrance in their favor. 

As in the Remontante class, a free grow- 
ing and blooming (pure) white is still a de- 
sideratum in the class Bourbon, but of deli- 
cate pink and blush, approaching to white, 
there are some exquisite examples in this 
class, of which perhaps Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Queen, Imperatrice Eugenie, and Souvenir 
de la Malmaison are the examples. This lat- 
ter rose, it may not be generally known, was 
raised from seed by a celebrated rose grow- 
er, who had formerly been in the service of 
the Empress Josephine, and who named the 
rose in remembrance of his early employ- 
er’s favorite residence. Imperatrice Euge- 
nie is, undoubtedly, one of the most beauti- 
ful acquisitions to this family of beauties.— 
Of Bourbon Queen, Mr. Buist says, a half 
opened bud of this variety is loveliness it- 
self, it must be confessed, however, that 
time and talent, since that remark was 
penned, have greatly increased the numbers 
of lovely members We will now take 
leave of the class Bourbon, but cannot dis- 
miss them without expressing the opinion 
that in our estimation the Bourbon stock 
possesses more attractive characters, through 
its representatives of varied colors and 
shades of color, than any other of the Royal 
Race of Roses, to some of which, for the 
enlightenment of the uninitiated, we will 
briefly refer: 1st. Their rich, luxuriant and 
glossy foliage. 2d. Their profuse blooming 
qualities. 3rd. Their rich and varied col- 
ors. 4th. The exquisite form of many.— 
5th. The refreshing fragrance of several. 
Lastly, my belief that there are more indi- 
viduals that combine in themselves these 
several desirable properties than any of the 
other classes can boast. 


TEA ROSES. 


This class are generally of light, delicate 
colors, and the French Rose growers, to 
whom we are generally indebted for the 
greater part of the new kinds yearly brought 
into notice, have shown their good sense in 
generally naming them after feminine char- 
acters. They have but one General and 
one Marshal among them. 

Aurora is the only deep rose-color varie- 
ty, and in deep pink the number is quite 
limited. Caroline, Duc d’Orleans and Mc- 
Iville being the best in that shade of color 
In pale pink, buff, white, and creamy white 
this class excels, the original Gardener of 
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Paradise, Adam, heading the list.” The 
Souvenir de Un Ami, David Pradel and La 
Sylphide forming the front rank, headed by 
the Triumph of Luxumbourg, which, al- 
thoug an old Rose, when well-grown and 
bloomed, still maintains its ancient renown. 

It is, however, in the white, buff, pale yel- 
low and cream tinted white colors that this 
class presents its strongest claims to pre- 
eminence. 

In the white, Bourbon-Tea, Clara Syl- 
vaine, Madame Brevay rank first. Of pale 
yellows, Canary, Josephine Malton, and Vis- 
countess de Cazes are the best. Of buff, 
Glorie de Dijon stands at the head; whilst 
Moire and Saffrano both present their claims 
of deserving merit to notice. In the cream 
tinted character, however, we find the most 
strikingly beautiful representation of the 
class, Devoniensis, Eugenie Jovir, and Me- 
lanie Willermoez being the “creme de la 
creme.” 

Imagination ean scarcely picture any- 
thing in flower form more exquisitely beau- 
tiful than the half-opened buds of these su 
perb varieties. 

Sombreiul is another of the same type, 
worthy to be admitted to the companionship 
of these excellentissimas. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 


The Norsetre Crass, as at present con- 
siituted, exhibits quite a diversity of habit 
and character, in the several varieties that 
are indiscriminately grouped in it; some 
being of the most vigorous and rampant 
habit of growth, and flower fromthe second 
growth ; others, again, being of very dwarf 
growth and profuse habit of bloom. Their 
most distinctive character is the habit of 
blooming in clusters. They are generally 
white, pale bluish yellow, light buff—with 
a few light pink. Among whites, Amie 
Vibert is a pure littlegem. Mr. Buist very 
eloquently describes the enthusiasm of the 
raiser, M. Vibert, on inviting him to come 
and see his beautitul seedling rose, which 
had then (in 1839) just shown itself, and 
had been named after the daughter of the 
raiser. 

Lamarque, often described as a lemon 
yellow, is, with me, generally of the purest 
white ; it is very delicate, and in this region 
requires protection. When the second 
year’s growth is preserved from the frost, it 
flowers in great profusion. Woodland Mar- 
garet is a pure white free bloomer, hardier 
than Lamarque. Herbemont’s Musk, Clus- 
ter and Washington are both free-growing 
and free-blooming varieties, somewhat simi- 





lar in habit. In yellow we have in this 
class Chromatella, or Cloth of Gold—a 
strong-growing Rose, requiring protection 
in this climate, but very fine when properly 
protected. Augusta and Solfitaire are slight 
variations from from the preceding. Isa- 
bella Grey is a more recent American Seed- 
ling, from the same stock, but a much deep- 
er yellow color, and freer bloomer, some- 
what variable, but when in perfection, very 
fine. Triumph de Rennes is a magnificent 
Rose, of pale, clear yellow, free bloomer, 
and must become popular; it is a decided 
improvement on La Perstote, an old favor- 
ite. Professor Page, of Washington, has 
sent out a fine new rose, of buff shade, and 
most profuse blooming quality, which prom- 
ises to be a great acquisition to our list of 
light-colored summer-blooming Roses, and 
appears worthy itsname—America. Ophire, 
a fawn buff, is a very distinct Rose, of del- 
icate Tea fragrance. The Noisettes make 
a fine show during the fall, when their large 
spikes of flowers have a fine effect at a lit- 
tle distance. 

Among the few dark colored varieties, 
we ought not omit to mention Admiral de 
Rigney, its color is of the richest crimson, 
and it is a most profuse bloomer, and very 
desirable Rose of dwarf habit. 

We have briefly mentioned those we es- 
teem the most desirable in this class. 


INDICA. OR BENGAL ROSES. 


In this group we have a profusion of rich 
brilliant colors, with names as rich and im- 
posing to correspond: Arch Duc Charles, 
Don Carlos, Prince Eugene, Louis Philippe, 
Queen of Lombardy, Purple Crown, and 
Roi de Cramoisie or (king of crimsons,) are 
some among the high sounding titles found 
in this class. 

In numbers, however, it is much smaller, 
and much less varied in character and col- 
ors than the previous classes we have had 
under consideration, and there is so much 
of sameness among several of the varieties, 
it takes experience judgment and close ob- 
servation to distinguish t’other from which 
in some cases. Of the dark crimsons, 
Agrippina, Purple Crown and Roi de Cra- 
moisie are the best. 

In bright rosy pink the animated daily in 
its opening bud; Carmine de Yebles and 
Madame Breon are the best, while Indica 
Alba and Meillez are the only pure whites 
in the class. They are beautiful in bud, 
profuse in bloom, dwarf in habit, and every 
way desirable for collections either large or 
small. 
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Garden Talk. 


At the Brooklyn, N. Y. Horticultural Soe. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. Fuller said that the strawberry, 
when planted out, (if in the spring) the 
roots should be cut back one-half their 
length. This would cause them to throw 
out new fibres, and they could be planted 
much better. Besides, if all the whole 
length of the roots were put in, they would 
nearly all die back and decay and injure the 
plant. 

“ Should strawberries be covered?” Mr. 
Fuller—Yes ; straw was the best, as leaves 
were apt to get packed and smother the 
plant. It was only for the shade. All 
kinds of vines, trees, etc., were better for 
covering, as it gave the plant a more com- 
plete rest during the winter. In regard to 
the strawberrie=, there was quite a differ- 
ence in the American and European varie- 
ties. The American had single stems, while 
the others grew in clusters or offsets from 
the old plant. These were affected by the 
frost and often thrown out of the ground by 
it, while the American being single seemed 
to creep into the earth and was protected. 
In the European varieties, the old plant as 
soon as flowered and fruited, forms off-sets 
and then dies ; the other propagates by run- 
ners. If the foreign varieties are wanted 
for fruit, they must be kept in hills, while 
the native kinds may be grown in masses. 
If large quantities of fruit are wanted, no 
runners must be allowed to grow. Sepa- 
rate beds for propagation are necessary. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Among interesting questions handed in 
by the ladies was this: “ What are the best 
dozen hardy herbaceous plants for a city 
yard or garden?” Mr. Fuller replied, Di- 
elytra, Arabis, Alphina, Delphinum, Spirea, 
Archillea, Lichnis, Phlox, White Cam- 
panula, Daphne Cneorum, Penstemon, Chry- 
santhemum, Blue Campanula. There 
were hundreds of others well worthy a 
place in every garden. 


TOADS AND BIRDS. 


Mr. Burgess said the best remedy for in- 
sects in a garden, was plenty of toads. Toads 
would destroy as many insects as birds, and 
they were the gardener’s best friends. 

Mr. Fuller stated that toads would re- 
main in gardens for years, and could be 
tamed by being fed occasionally. He had 
one in his grounds that had been there for 








several years; also birds, if well treated, 
would yearly return and build their nests in 
the same locality. There was one bird 
which had a nest among his strawberries 
for the past three years; and, when weed- 
ing and hoeing among his plants, both the 
toad and bird were on hand for their share. 


ROOT PRUNING. 


Mr. Burgess stated that he had seen large 
pear trees, say 30 years old, that were un- 
fruitful and apparently good for nothing, 
bronght into health and vigor and bear im- 
mense crops of as fine fruit as ever by root 
pruning. This should be done in the fall, 
say October. All fruit as well as other 
trees and shrubs, should be well root pruned 
for the first three years, and then they will 
not require it again if properly taken care 
of. 

So in setting out trees, all the large roots 
which are broken should be carefully pruned 
with a clean, smooth-cut. This would soon 
heal, and throw out roots again. All bruised 
and broken roots should be as carefully cut 
away, as a broken limb would be by a sur- 
geon, so as to heal over and perform its ac- 
customed offices. 

“What is the best time to set out Ar- 
bor Vite Hedges?” At once; the sooner 
the better. 

ee + ~ 


A Chat About Grapes. 
BY EX!MEDICO, CLEVELAND. 


A stormy day and a good cold conjoin to 
keep me in-doors to-day, and this has been 
pretty much the case for several days past, 
so that I have read up the “ Horticu.- 
TuRIsT” and “ Monthly,” and other fireside 
companions, and am rather at a loss how to 
amuse myself this morning; so I set down 
to have a little Horticultural chat with you. 
Well, what shall be the subject? “Grapes.” 
So be it. Lconfess to have a little of that 
mania, just a little. New grapes? Bah! 
you don’t call the Deleware new, do you? 
It is an established institution. Who cares 
whence it came? I like to know whither 
a few of them go. If I had a hundred acres 
in fruit bearing, I should have no fears 
about them all going. It appears to be 
overcoming the debility engendered by im- 
proper propagation, This propagating from 
the weak and succulent laterals I regard as 
wholly inexcusable on the part of any 
honest nurseryman. I would rather have 
one good healthy plant than to have a doz- 
en of such. “What about the Cuyahoga? 
You are expected to know something about 
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that.” Well, let me say that my confidence 
in its superior excellence is unabated, al- 
though the last two seasons have not pre- 
sented fruit equal to its former character. 
“Why?” First, remember there is but one 
vine of any importance: with eyes selling 
at 25 to 15 cents each, of course they are 
of more importance than fruit. The sum- 
mer of 1860 in which the mildew affected 
our vines to an extent I had never known 
before; even the Clinton and the forest 
vines were much affected by it. The foli- 
age of the Cuyahoga was very considerably 
and the fruit somewhat, affected by it for 
the first and only time in its history ; con- 
sequently, it did not attain its usual charac- 
ter, although from it many of highest ex- 
pressions of opinion were obtained. The 
Isabellas beside it produced no fruit worth 
gathering. 

On the second morning of May, 1861, 
we had a severe freeze. Ice from i to 3 
inch thick. The young shoots on the vine 
had advanced from 1 to 2 inches. They 
were, of course, all killed. The secondary 
bud had then to throw out, on which some 
fruit was borne, but of course much later, 
and, consequently, the fruit failed again to 
come to its usual character; but on my 
Delewares, Dianas, even E. N. Mascadine, 
(pardon me,) although my vines were strong, 
I did not have any fruit from the same 
cause. Nor, aside from the severe ampu- 
tations, is the vine in the culture and con- 
dition from which you and I would expect 
the best results. Next season we expect 
many of the vines distributed over the 
country, to be in bearing. Have we a right 
to expect it to have its perfection of char- 
acter the first season? T believe that is not 
the present theory in regard to new fruits, 
especially vines, y our best Pomologists. 
Tell me, is that so? You say, yes. Well, 
I agree with you; but what say other au- 
thorities? I see, from the proceedings of 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, Mr. 
S brings in a few bunches of the Tay- 
lor’s Bullitt. First fruits; don’t say how 
cultivated; least they don’t report; thinks 
he has been humbugged. Society passed a 
resolution which it reiterated next meeting, 
“Taylor's Bullitt unworthy of cultivation !” 
It may be so; but, gentlemen, I should like 
to have a little better evidence. Are you 
not hasty? Did you, or did you not, about 
the same with the Deleware? “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” ao grapes I 
mean,) yet not always by the first crop; 
possibly they, like some of our young 
America, may bear a crop of wild oats first, 

















then the good fruit. I might cite another 
instance on the same grape—here in Ohio 
—by a distinguished Pomologist, but I for- 
bear. Time will tell whether they hit or 
missed. I think such judgement about as 
good as a sharp Yankee’s guess. 

We thought at first that the Diana was a 
humbug; like it better since and better 
still. Am glad I did not think out in meet- 
ing at first. Concord and Hartford have 
about the same history here. Adyice—try, 
TRY all things first; be not too hasty in 
condemning. “Do you mean this as a kind 
of anticipatory apology for the Cuyahoga ?” 
Not a bit of it. I believe it will fully meet 
all the reasonable expectations in regard to 
it from the first; but it is the theory, the 
rule that should usually be applied to all, 
and may be needed in regard to it. An- 
other fact. It is undoubtedly true, that 
some soils and climates are better adapted 
to some varieties than others. Instance, 
the Catawba, ten miles inland from the 
lake, on clayey soil, is “unworthy of culti- 
vation ;” it rarely ripens. On the sandy 
soil along the lake shore it generally ripens ; 
at the islands, on clayey limestone soil, it 
always ripens, and presents an evidence of 
quality I have not met with uniformly any 
where else, and is eminently worthy of cul- 
tivation. In comparing the qnality of the 
Catawbas as grown on the sandy soil along 
the lake shore, I do not think them equal 
to those grown in the limestone soil about 
Cincinnati or the islands; but I think our 
Isabellas are decidedly better than I have 
seen from either place; not only better in 
quality, high flavor, but much larger in 
size. 

[ Horticulturist. 

oo 

Feeding Young Lambs for Market. — 
“What kind of teed is the best for young 
lambs that are wanted to be ready for mar- 
ket next June?” We are requested to an- 
swer this question. We may say, feed the 
ewes on the best of clover or rowen hay 
with corn and oats, or corn and bran, half 
and half, a few potatoes, carrots or other 
roots, till they are turned to grass; then 
plenty of sweet grass, with the grain allu- 
ded to in such quantities as they will eat 
daily, if it is desired to make the lambs as 
fut as possible.-— Boston Oult. 


The cup of Circe changed men into swine; 
that cup is common now—it contains strong 
whiskey. 


Many live miserably ani meanly, just to 
die magnificently and rick. 
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The Plum Curculio. 


The very well informed and practically suc- 
cessful horticultural editor of the WV. Y. Observer, 
still believes in whale oil soap as a medicine fer 
the plum curculio, notwithstanding others seem 
to be less suceessful with it. We were going to 
try it in our fruit garden last year, when the 
frost of the 2d of May relieved us of all anxiety 
on the plum question. As we have a fine pros- 
pect for plums this year, we intend to try this 
remedy against the little Turk. The Observer 
of last week has the following information on 
the subject: A correspondent says: 

With pleasure I report my success in 
using your Curculio mixture last season. 
You will probably recollect that in applying 
it the previous year, one tree was omitted, 
upon which there was but a small quanty of 
fruit, while the rest bore full crops. In this 
experiment I applied it to all my trees with 
uniform result—full and perfect crops on 
every one. 

My Egg Plums were truly magnificent, 
quantity abundant, fully matured, and pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance upon the 
trees before they were gathered. Many in- 
quiries were made by visitors how I could 
grow such fruit, as theirs were failures. 

Business required an absence from home 
for a few days, and wishing to make the ap- 
plication of your mixture personally, it was 














necessarily done under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, as an extract from my diary | 
will show: 

“ Monday, June 3d.—Curculios have 
made their first appearance. Plums size of 
small peas. Commenced raining at 7 a. M. 
Continued until 1 Pp. m., then clear. As 
soon as the foliage was dry, upplied the 
mixture. Thunder shower in the evening, 
which continued half an hour.” 

The next morning left home, which pre- | 
vented any further application, as you sug- 


gest would be necessary in the event of rain 


within three weeks, yet the crop was per- 
fect. I firmly believe, without the applica- | 
tion, it would have resulted in a failure. 
Hence I conceive it your duty to again re- 
mind those interested, of this remedy, that 
they may avail themselves of its benefits. 
To which the editor responds : 

We have received requests from several 
persons to republish the directions for pre- 
paring and applying this mixture. The fol- 
lowing are the proportions. If any are un- 
able to obtain the whale oil soap, strong soft 
soap may be used. 


THE MIXTURE, 








To one pound of whale oil soap add four 


ounces of sulphur. Mix thoroughly, and 
dissolve in twelve gallons of water. 

Take one half peck of quick lime, and 
when well slacked, add four gallons of wa- 
ter, and stir well together. When settled 
and clear, pour off the transparent part and 
add to the soap and sulphur mixture. 

Tothis mixture, add four gallons of strong 
tobacco water. Apply this compound when 
thus incorporated, with a garden syringe, to 
your plum and other fruit trees, so as to 
drench all parts of the foliage. If no rain 
succeed for three weeks, one application will 
be sufficient. If washed by rains, it should 
be renewed. 

In preparing this mixture some are troub- 
led to obtain whale oil soap. Many do not 
know what itis. Every drug store in the 
country of much extent, should keep the ar- 
ticle for sale. It can be obtained in quan- 
tities of all whale oil bleachers. This soap 
is the result or deposit, from mixing pot-ash 
ley or soda-ash with whale oil. The alkali 
has an affinity for the discoloration and im- 
purities of the oil, and the precipitate from 
this combination censtitutes whale oil soap. 

J.M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, 
N. Y., keep it on hand in small packages. 
Every Agricultural Implement and Seed 
store should do the same. 





To Destroy Rats in Barn and Rick.— 


, Melt hogs’ lard in a bottle plunged in water 


of 150° Fahrenheit ; introduce into it half 
an ounce of phosphorus for every pound of 
lard, then add a pint of proof spirit or whis- 
key ; cork the bottle firmly after its contents 
have been to 156°, taking it out of the wa- 
ter and agitating till the phosphorus be- 
comes uniformly diffused, making a milky- 
looking fluid. The spirit may be poured 
off on the liquid cooling, and you bave then 
a fatty compound, which, after being warm- 
ed gently, may be incorporated with a mix- 
ture of wheat, flour, or sugar, flavored with 
oil of rhodium, or oil of aniseed, &c.; and 
the dough, on being made into pellets, should 
be laid at the rat-holes ; being luminous in 
the dark, and agreeable both to their pal- 
ates and noses, it is readily eaten, and 
proves certainly fatal. The rats issue from 
their holes and seek for water to quench 
their burning thirst, and they commonly die 
near the water.—Dr. Ure. 


The best sometimes err, and still remain 
the best ; while the worst do well at times, 
yet still remain the worst. 


Favorites are like sun-dials ; no one looks 
on them, if they are in the shade. 











3 
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The Apinrinn. 








Bee Culture. 

A few only of our best apiarians advo- 
cate combination bee hives and bee houses 
for two, three, four, or more colonies. The 
argument is cheapness. The practical work- 
ing, unless accompanied by an amount of 
experience that few possess, is ruin. 

Mark the instinct of the bee. They nev- 
er huddle together when they swarm. They 
often go long distances from their old home. 
The objections to a number of hives under 
one cover are : 

Ist. You disturb, unnecessarily, all the 
other colonies while conducting experi- 
ments upon one. . 

2d. The risk of being stung, in all oper- 
ations, is greatly increased. 

3d. If you remove the hive for inspec- 
tion, the returning bees, missing their home, 
will enter the neighboring hives and create 
trouble. 

4th. The risk of inciting to robbery in 
examinations is increased. 

. 5th. When hives are too near, the loss of 
queens in returning from “excursions,” by 
entering the wrong hive, is a serious objec- 
tion. 

Our best apiarians state that those meet 
with best success who have their hives ir- 
regularly distributed, varying in form and 
facing in all directions. 

By skilful management an equal success 
may be attained in the use of enclosed bee 
houses, with hives near each other, if artifi- 
cial swarming is practised—removing the 
queenless families, after division, a proper 
diatance, supplying them with impregnated 
queens, reared in small boxes irregularly 
disposed about the grounds. Superannua- 
ted queens my thus be replaced by young 
ones, with advantage. The house should 
be lighted by a sliding glass window, and 
all operations conducted with the window 
closed, thus avoiding all temptation to rob. 

The rearing of queens is the most inter- 
esting feature in bee-keeping—for, whether 
of the Italian or of the. black race, there is 
a vast difference in the size and the beauty 





of queens. By care in selecting the best 
queens to breed from and in exchanging 
queens, some anticipate great improvement 
in the race. Close observers have noticed 
marked differences in the drones of some 
colonies, as well as in the workers. Some 
queens are more prolific than others, and 


from some handsomer queens may be ob- - 


tained. By patient working, science may 
do much in improving this valuable insect. 

The ventilator used by Prof. Kirtland 
does not add to the expense of the hive ; it 
is only a change in the position of the open- 
ing for the passage of the bees out and in. 
The erection of the shed is not so serious 
and expensive a matter as some might im- 
agine, being only a couple of boards laid 
over the tops of the hives, which are placed 
in long rows. They shed the rain, which 
might penetrate hives having imperfect tops, 
or prevent snow lodging upon them, which, 
in thawing, keeps them damp, often proving 
injurious to the bees. 

When protected from the sun and wet, I 
much prefer an unpainted hive. Paint 
prevents any moisture entering the hive ; 
it also (unless the hive is ventilated) pre- 
vents any from escaping. 

The little pellets carried by the worker 
on its thighs are considered by many to al- 
ways consist of the pollen of flowers. In 
warm days during the winter months a bee 
may be occasionally seen entering the hive, 
loaded. Some years ago the celebrated 
Dzierzon, of Germany, noticed, in early 
spring, large numbers of his bees busily en- 
gaged in kneading flour into pellets at a 
neighboring mill; he immediately supplied 
his bees with flour, placed in shallow troughs 
near the hives, and made the fact known 
through the Bienenzeitung. Since then 
many feed flour in early spring, at the rate 
of one or two pounds per colony. Unbolted 
rye flour is best. So soon as pollen can be 
obtained from natural sources, the flour is 
abandoned ; but during its use breeding has 
been greatly stimulated, and on the opening 
of our honey harvest our industrious little 
friends have a largely increased population 
to take advantage of it. Consequently, a 
greater amount of honey is collected, and 
swarms are thrown off earlier.— Oor. N. Y. 
Observer. 





The Lead Pipe Question.—Professor 
Silliman Jr., of Yale College, says in reply 
to queries sent him: 

“ Water may be conducted through lead 
pipes for drinking and domestie uses with 


safety to health, as the waters of lakes and 
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rivers do not, unless in some exceptional ca- 
ses, act on lead. The exceptional cases are 
those in which lime rubbish has been care- 
lessly allowed to remain in the pipes used 
to convey lake or river water.” 
+ 


Preservation of Harness. 


Take Neat’s Foot Oil, and Ivory, or Pat- 


ent Black—the latter well pulverized, or to 


| 





| 


Raising Carrots. 

It is desirable to plant the carrot crop 
early, though there is nothing gained by till- 
ing the ground until its condition is exactly 
right for culture. Vegetation should have 
a good start before carrot seed is planted, 
which should immediately succeed the prep- 
aration of the ground, that the crop and the 
weeds may have a “fair start.” The best 


be made so before using. Mix thoroughly soil is a loam that will not “bake,” and there 
—adding the black until the oil is well col- | is little danger of too great fertility. 


ored, or quite black. In cool weather the 
oil should be warmed somewhat before mix- 
ing. With a sponge apply a light coat of 
the mixture—only what the leather will 
readily absorb, unless the harness is dry— 


which will be in from two hours, to a half) 
or a whole day, depending upon the weath- 


er and previous condition of the leather— 
wash thoroughly with soap suds. In mak- 
ing the suds, use good Castile soap and cold 
rain water—(warm water should never be 
used on harness leather.) Apply the sponge. 
Rub off with buckskin. This will give the 
harness a nice, glossy surface, and the leath- 
er will retain a good color, and continue 
pliable for months. If it becomes soiled 
with mud or sweat, an application of soap 
and water, as above directed, (without oil- 
ing) will be sufficient to give it a bright ap- 
pearance. 

Two applications of this oil and black 
mixture a year(or once every six months,) 
will be sufficient to keep harness, as ordina- 
rily used, in good order. It may be neces- 
sary for livery men, and others who use 
harness constantly, to apply the oil oftener 
—but in most cases two oilings a year, and 
washing with suds when soiled, will keep a 
harness in good trim for sight and service. 
This progess will pay a large dividend in 
extra service and durability, to say nothing 
of improved appearance. Alderman Baker 
assures us that the same, or a similar appli- 
cation is just the thing for carriage tops 
which are made of top leather. The only 
difference in treatment, that less oil should 
be used, or rather a lighter coating applied 
—and it should be washed off before drying 
in, top leather being thin, and much more 
penetrable than harness. Of course, the 
mixture would not answer for enamelled 
leather, of which some carriage tops are con- 
structed. 


ss -+-o oo —- 

If you want to have a man for your 
friend never get the ill-will of his wife.— 
Public opinion is made up of the average 
prejudices of womankind. 
































Well decomposed and pulverized farm- 
yard manure is good enough, and is most 
economically applied by opening a trench 
for each drill with a common plough, turn- 
ing the furrow to either side as deep as 
practicable, then strew the fine manure in 
the furrows and use a common cultivator 
with three teeth, drawn by one horse, ran- 
ning it four times in each furrow, or until 
the manure is thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. Then, if no more convenient im- 
plement is at hand, use the common revolv- 
ing horse-rake, dragging it over the furrows 
lengthwise, which will bring the surface of 
the ground to a uniform grade. The seed 
should then be planted directly over the 
manured furrow, and should not be covered 
more than three-quarters of an inch in depth. 
The drills may be put in two feet six inch- 
es apart, by the process I have described, 
which is a convenient width for culture. 

As soon as the plants and weeds are fair- 
ly up, the latter and the excess of the form- 
er are most economically removed by means 
of the case knife, scalping the surface right 
and left from the row; and when the weeds 
between the drills are about three inches in 
height, use the horse-hoe, and continue it 
at intervals throughout the entire growth of 
the crop. 

One hand- weeding in addition to the eul- 
ture I have mentioned, will generally suffice 
for the production of a good clean crop. 
The hand-weeding and thinning of the plants, 
should be performed when the largest are 
about the size of a man’s finger; the thin- 
ning process should be immediately preced- 
ed by running the ordinary subsoil plough 
on either side of the rows of plants as close- 
ly as possible, leaving the belt of land in 
which the plants stand, not more than four 
or five inches in width; the plough may 
even be run so closely as to move slightly 
the ground in which the plants stand. Pur- 
suant to this process all weeds and excess 
of plants may be removed with great facil- 
ity. Carrots will grow as well at a distance 
of three inches in the drills as at a greater. 
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When the crop is to be harvested use a 
pair of strong horses and a subsoil plough, 
setting it as deep as possible, and run it 
along the rows to be lifted, letting the mould- 
board of the plough pass under the plants, 
which will raise them out of the ground, so 
that the carrots may be picked up instead of 
“pulled” up. I have taken out an acre of 
carrots in this way in three and a half hours 
with two horses and six men. 


J. WILKINSON. 
Baltimore Md. 
a 
For the Ohio Cultivator 


Cultivation of Chestnuts. 


The tree of the chestnut is a rapid grow- 
er, and its wood when used for inside fur- 
nishing of houses, for tables, ete., and sim- 
ply oiled and varnished, is one of the most 
beautiful of all woods. 

As a fruit crop, chestnut growing is quite 
as profitable as many others; and as each 
year increases the size of the tree and its 
quantity of crop, the money invested in the 
use of the land for the tree, bearing an in- 
terest of from one to five hundred per cent. 
Young trees will commence bearing in about 


six years from planting out, and in ten years | 


will give good annual returns. 

Any light, broken land will serve for the 
chestnut plantation ; and if you have plenty 
of trees, plant them thickly and without 
any reference to order; then in six to ten 
years commence thinning out ; the first eut- 
ting will make posts for the vineyard, and 
each year adds to the size and value. The 
chestnut is almost as durable as the cedar ; 
for posts or covering to buildings, chestnut 
shingles we have known good and sound for 
thirty years from the time of first laying. 


Pavt. 
—_—___—=<4 + + 

How to Catch Skunks.— Every man 
may catch his own skunks. TI have just 
discovered a new and novel trap for catch- 
ing those pesky animals. I take an old 
flour barrel, tack my bait in the bottom, and 
lay it on two blocks, about six or seven in- 
ches high, one of which is near the centre ; 
the skunk goes in, steps over the fulcrum, 
and the barrel rights up on its end, with the 
skunk in it. He can readily be disposed of 
by throwing him into the water, and then 
shooting him. I have taken five within a 








few nights. This is safe against cats and 
other domestic animals. Try it.— Ohio 
Farmer. 





Cottonized Flax. 


During the past year a series of experi- 
ments, mechanical and chemical combined, 
have been made in Rhode Isiand, the object 
of which was to provide, as a substitute for 
cotton, a material that could be manufac- 
tured without any alteration of machinery 
now in use. 

The object has been attained by the pro- 
duction of a material which is } roperly 
named cottonized flax. 

The flax is pulled in the field by a ma- 
chine which does the work of forty men. 
Either matured flax or flax not in seed may 
be used. As flax is cultivated tor the seed 
a double crop may thus be produced—a crop 
of seed as well as of flax. 

The dried flax, as gathered from the field, 
is first cut by machinery into suitable 
lengths, representing the staple of upland 
cotton about one and one eighth inch long. 
This process is performed by automaton 
machinery with great facility and a little 
cost. The material is subjected to a steam- 
ing process ir large vats, and is then dried 
by machinery, rapidly revolving. 

Next it passes through what may be called 
a ginning process, whereby the woody husk 
or chives is separated from the fibre. By 
chemical process the fibre is then exploded 
longitudinally, and assumes the required 
fineness of cotton. The whole process is 
rapid, simple and cheap. 

In this form the material is successfull 
carded, spun, and woven. Beautiful speci- 
mens of flax cotton, drawings, rovings, yarn 
and cloth, and also of flax mixed with cot- 
ton, have been exhibited to the Secretary of 
the Interior and others by ex-Gov. Jackson, 
of Rhode Island. 

As a material for mixture with wool the 
cottonized flax is vastly preferable to cotton. 
It combines in the carding process with 
greater facility. The yarn is stronger. The 
cloth is more durable, even more so than if 
made wholly of wool. The lustre of the 
cloth is improved. Flax wool also receives 
a dye with the same facility as wool itselfi— 
National Intelligencer. 

——--—- 

A man that can be flattered is not neces- 
sarily a fool, but you may always make one 
of him. 


To keep fish from smelling—cut off their 


noses. 
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One of the most important acts of the present 
Congress, relating to the industrial interests of 
the country, is the passage of the bill granting 
lands free to all qualified citizens who choose 
to occupy them. This will secure a multitude 
ot free homes to families of small means, and 
the title once perfected, the homestead cannot 
be taken for the satisfaction of any debts con- 
tracted prior to the issuing of the patent there- 
for by the Government. The following are the 
main provisions of the Homestead Act: 


All the lands owned by the Government 
are open to settlement under it in quantities 
not exceeding 160 acres to each person. 

Any person who is a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, or has declared intention to be- 
come such, who is 21 years’ old, or the 
head of a family, or has served in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the country during 
this Rebellion, can make the entry on pay- 
ment of ten dollars, and the fees of the Reg- 
ister and Receiver of the Land Office.— 
That is all the settler has to pay at any 
time. 

The act takes effect the Ist of January 
next, and requires a residence and cultiva- 
tion of five years to perfect the title. 

Any person can enter, under this act 
land on which he has a pre-emption claim. 

This is substantially the Bill of Hon. John F. 
Potter, of Wisconsin—who has been, perhaps, 
the most prominent champion of the homestead 
cause, since Mr. Grow was elected to the chair. 
It is nearly similar to that of Hon. Cyrus Ald- 
rich, of Minnesota, which passed the lower 
House last Congress, but which was strangled 
by a Senate then filled with traitors. 

It is to the ceaseless industry and persistenee 
of Messrs. Potter and Aldrich, of Mr. Windom, 
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the colleague of the latter, of Mr. Harlan of 
Towa, in the Senate, and others, that the coun- 
try is mainly indebted for the grand consum- 
mation which will be everywhere hailed as the 
harbinger of a new civilization, and blessed by 
so many thousands seeking a home. 

This splendid achievement cannot be over- 
estimated. No measure has passed Congress 
in ten years or twenty, that carries on its shoul- 
ders such sheaves of wealth as this does. It is 
a stately advance-step in this sluggish world, 
and as we follow it for fifty future years, its 
promise reaches to the Pacific and fills a zone 
of earth with the new music of summer toil, 














and the new beauty and fragrance of summer 
fields. 
——_—t +o + 


In The Garden. 


We have held our regular morning and eve- 
ning devotions among the leafy folk of the gar- 
den, since the putting forth of blooms; with 
knife and syringe, to clip the superfluous and 
drive off the intruding. In these labors of love 
we have been largely aided by divers little 
feathered people whom we had enticed to build 
in little boxes among the trees, chief of which 
are a pair of wrens, the most faithful little scouts 
that ever encamped in a bug infested country. 
It is wonderful, what a pair of wrens can do in 
the way of picking up these vermin. 

What with the help of our wrens, sparrows, 
blue birds, and other appliances of our own, not 
a curculio or moth can live in our little garden; 
the plums have attained the size of pigeon eggs, 
as fair as baby cheeks, and all other fruits with- 
out spot or wrinkle. Our Gov. Wood cherries 
are showing amber cheeks, the pears stand out 
on their long stems like leggy school boys, the 
gooseberries make rare pies, and the grape 
blooms are just ready to open in great profusion. 

One thing we don’t like, and that is the Cat- 
awissa raspberry ; it is quite too pushing. Like 
the Calestegia rose, once you give it foothold 
and it spreads everywhere, shooting up a forest 
of sturdy canes, which go on with their occupan- 
cy, just as if they had a pre-emption on the 
whole field. This kind of land monopoly may 
do well enough in the middle of a prairie, but 
it is quite too enterprising for such a little patch 
as our garden. 


> ee 


To Prevent Rust, Mildew, &c. 


Last year, while the volunteers were muster- 
ing at the Capitol, we received a visit from a 
farmer friend who had taken up arms in defence 
of the government, and who desired to commu- 
nicate to us a secret which he had discovered, 
for the prevention of rust and mildew upon 




















trees and vegetables. The name of this gentle- 
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man was W. C. Robinson, of Ottokee, Fulton 
Co.,a member of Co. A, 67th Regt. O. V. L; 
what has become of him we do not know, but 
here is his secret which can be easily tried, and 
if found valuable, give thanks to Mr. Robinson 
and report to us. 

For a field of Wheat or other grain, sow fine 
galt at the rate of from one to two bushels per 
acre, when the crop is growing in the spring. 
For black muck land use two bushels per acre, 
for dry, upland, one bushel, and in proportion 
between these quantities according to quality of 
land intermediate. This will make the grains 
plump, and strengthen the straw, bringing it 
out clean and sound. 

For fruit trees, use according to size of tree, 
say one quart for an average, sown about the 
roots. in a diameter of six feet, more or less. 

For melons and other vines, use a table spoon- 
ful to the hill, which will make the fruit sound 
and clean, and for pumpkins, squashes, &c., 
will make them so sound they will keep well 
in winter. If put in potato hills when planted, 
it will prevent rot, and in the case of vines, 
should be worked into the surfacein a diameter 
of eighteen inches or two feet. 





Sugar Beet. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture of- 
fers a premium of $1,000 to the first per- 
son who shall have planted, within the State 
of Ohio, no less than five acres of sugar 
beets and manufactured therefrom no less 
than 5,000 pounds of good brown sugar, 
and a specimen of white sugar of no less 
than twenty pounds in a single uncompress- 


ed block. 


We see the above paragraph going the rounds 
of the papers, and copy it in Field Notes to say 
that the State Board have not offered any pre- 
miums for beet sugar. A proposition was be- 
fore the State Legislature, offering $1,000 for 
beet sugar as above, but after passing the Sen- 
ate, it was postponed by the House, till next 
session. The State Board offer liberal premi- 
ums for Sorghum sugar, as follows: For best 
half acre of Sorgho made into syrup, $20; sec- 
ond, $10. Best gallon of syrup, $10; second, 
$5. Best 10 Ibs. sugar, $10; second, $5. A 
written statement of the culture of the plant 
and process of manufacture, to be filed with 
the Secretary of the State Board. A premium 
of $5 is offered for the best gallon of maple 
syrup.—Eb. 

———~4 +-@ + eS: 

Fourteen pairs of prairie hens have just 
been sent from Chicago to England. They 
are intended for Queen Victoria’s henery. 





Written for Field Notes. 


The Sugar Beet Trial. 


I deem it my duty to report to headquar- 
ters about my beet culture. 

I ploughed 9 inches deep, with a good 
Gill’s steel plough. A Gill’s subsoiler fol- 
lowed in the furrow, and plunged about 6 
inches deep. After harrowing as usual, I 
applied the Norwegian harrow to break the 
under clods; then I had ridges 2} feet 
apart, made with a large shovel plough; 
and finally I had the the top of the ridges 
carefully raked with iron hand rakes. 

My 10 acres being thus prepared, I hired 
a number of hands and planted 6 inches 
apart, 400,000 beet seeds, (which I import- 
ed from France) this makes 24 lbs. of seed 
to the acre. A. Mot. 

Newark, May 21, 1862. 


—_- 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Making Sorghum Syrup. 


We manufactured about 30 barrels of 
syrup last fall out of various lots of cane, 
all making a good article of syrup; in fact 
it was claimed that the article made last fall 
was universally better than that made in for- 
mer years, though the juice was quite weak. 
My experience is that cane does not need to 
be ripe to make a good article of syrup and 
a good yield. I would prefer working it up 
when the seed is ina doughy state rather 
than have it riper. 

The best yield we had was at the rate of 
260 gallons per acre; the cane raised on 
clay land that had been cultivated the last 
ten or twelve years in succession, but man+ 
ured slightly every year. The best evapo- 
rator is that which will reduce the juice the 
quickest into syrup. We did not use any- 
thing for clarifying, but depend on thorough 
skimming. T. W. F. 

Loydsville, March 1862. 


German Farmers Coming.—A large par- 
ty of Germans are coming to settle in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. About 
20,000 acres of land have been purchased 
for them in these States. The party consists 





principally of wealthy land-owners, and 
among them are several Barons. They are 
expected to arrive in July. 
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Live Stork. 








It is somewhat amusing to see the rules 
which are sometimes laid down in regard to 
stock-breeding. For instance, in regard to 
animals which are allowed to compete for 
premiums at shows, it is said they must be 
“thorough-bred.” Yet it is not told what 
constitutes a thorough-bred, and people are 
left with a very indistinct idea of the mean- 
ing of the term. Sometimes, as an ultima- 
tum, reference is made to some authority. 
Thus the managing officers of the Agricul- 
tural Society of a Western State, “resolved” 
that “the standard authority in all cases of 
pedigrees of cattle, shall be the American 
Herd Book, and for horses the English Stud 
Book and the American Turf Register. 

Now just look at the absurdity of these 
propositions : “In all cases of pedigree of 
cattle,” the American Herd Book shall be 
“the standard authority.” Well, what is 
the American Herd Book? The only work 
with this title, relates to Short-horn cattle 
and to no others. Yet it is declared that 
“in all cases of pedigrees of cattle,” no mat- 
ter what the breed, this is to be the stand- 
ard authority,” although the authority it- 
self may have nothing to say on the matter ! 
It may not even be of any consequence in 
reference to the very breed which it was 
specially intended to recognize. It is well 
known that there have been and are Short- 
horn cattle in this country whose pedigrees 
are recorded in the English Herd Book for 
that breed, but are not in the American 
Herd Book. But according to this resolu- 
tion the English registry is of no account— 
the American is the only authority. 

But the absurdity is equally as gross in 
regard to horses, The English Stud Book 
and the American Turf Register are the 
only acknowledged authority, and these 
have reference only to race-horses. Yet “in 
all eases of pedigree” these are to be “ the 
standard authority.” 

How far such gross ignorance as this res- 
olution indicates pervades the community, 
we cannot tell; it isa matter of astonish- 
ment that it should have darkened the 
minds of a majority of the managers of any 
agricultural society in the country. 

Again, we see it declared that no cross- 
bred animal is to be considered “thorough- 
bred,” and consequently cannot compete for 
a premium. What is meant by a cross- 


bred animal? Will it be contended that 























the so-called “thorough-bred” or race-horse, 
the improved Short-horn or Ayrshire cat- 


. | tle, the modern Leicester, Cotswold, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire Down 


sheep have been produced without a cross? 
Such an assumption would conflict with 
established facts. Still we see these breeds 
recognized as pure, though it is evident that 
purity can only be applied to them ina 
subordinate or comparative sense. 

People who are so down on what they 
call cross-breeding, seem to overlook the 
fact that many of the breeds which they call 
pure, were once just the “despicable mon- 
grels” which they so much abhor. Go back 
to the beginning of Robert Bakewell’s ca- 
reer as a breeder, and what was the present 
aristocratic Leicester sheep? When that 
shrewd and sagacious breeder placed his 
sheep before the public, they occasioned sur- 
prise because nothing like them had been 
seen before. When asked how they were 
produced, he refused to tell ; doubtless reas- 
oning correctly, that to allow their origin to 
be somewhat enveloped in mystery, would 
serve to draw attention to them. Still his 
operations were more or less known to a 
few associates, and in the course of years it 
is said that he communicated to confidential 
friends some facts in regard to the materials 
from which his peculiar breed was derived. 
It is theretore admitted by those who have 
investigated the subject, that the breed of 
sheep to which the various names of Bake- 
well, Dishley, New Leicester, and (of late) 
Leicester have at different periods been ap- 
plied, was originally formed by animals se- 
lected from several different breeds. 

But the mixture of diverse materials in 
what is called “pure Leicester” has not been 
confined to the early days of the breed.— 
Very few English breeders claim that sheep 
are descended entirely from Bakewell’s 
stock. Most of them have changed more 
or less the blood and deviated from the 
Bakewell model. Mr. Barford is able to 
show by geneological tables, that his sheep 
have been bred for eighty years or more 
from stock purchased of the nephew and 
immediate successor of Bakewell, without 
a cross ; but we are not aware that there is 
another breeder in Britain who sets up an- 
other such claim, and though we have seen 
in that country many sheep called Leices- 
ters, Mr Barford’s certainly correspond 
more nearly to the figures and descriptions 
which have been handed down of the origi- 
nal Bakewells. 

To show that the term Leicester is made 
to cover still wider diversities of character, 
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we may compare the English and Scotch 
sheep which go by this name. Persons 
who have seen the large-bodied, heavy- 
fleeced sheep which have been brought to 
this country by Mr. Brodie of New York, 
and by some Scotch breeders of Canada, 
have been struck with the difference vetween 
them and most English Leicesters. Per- 
sons who have attended the agricultural 
shows abroad, on each side of “the Border,” 
have often remarked this difference. It is 
so obvious that the Mark-Lane Express, in 
speaking of the sheep at the late show of 
the Highland Society at Perth, says : “They 
have a breed of Leicesters of their own over 
the Tweed, so entirely different, or so thor- 
oughly beyond the character of the pure 
Leicester sheep, that it was gravely propos- 
ed at this meeting to make two classes of 
them; one of English and one of Scotch 
Leicesters.” But it is said the difficulty was 
got over by having none but Scotch judges, 
who awarded all the premiums to the Scotch- 
bred sheep, notwithstanding there were fine 
sheep in competition which were derived to 
a considerable extent at least, from one of 
the most fashionably-bred Leicester flocks 
in England. It is admitted, however, that 
among these “Scotch Leicesters,” were 
“many large, useful sheep,” though they 
“had little type left of the high-bred, sym- 
metrical English sheep, and the more re- 
fined points had evidently been sacrificed to 
size and hardihood,—the last recommenda- 
tion being one of great matter with the 
Scottish farmer ” 

Did space permit, we might show some- 
thing of the origin of the other breeds of 
animals above referred to. The main point 
which we wish to bring out is, however, 
that breeds—even what are called pure 
breeds—have been and may be produced 
from a union of animals of different blood. 
Some of the most valuable varieties of hors- 
es, eattle, sheep, &c. have thus originated. 
It is idle to suppose that we have now at- 
tained everything that is desirable in this 
line, and therefore no hindrance should be 
used, but rather encouragement given to 
proper experiments in this direction. But 
a distinet and well-defined object should be 
had; the stock should be bred in reference 
to a particular place or purpose, and re- 
wards should not be paid till it has been de- 
monstrated that the new stock fills a pre- 
seribed place better than it has been filled 
by any other.—Boston Oultivator. 

me + ee 

The man who lost his slumber, found his 
way out on a nightmare. 

















Facts About Breeding Animals. 


For some time past my attention has 
been attracted to a very curious form of he- 
reditary transmission of physical peculiari- 
ties, which I think worth while to lay be- 
fore the profession, that more extensive and 
more accurate investigation than I can af- 
ford it may, if not exactly, at least proxi- 
mately, determine its value, as an influence 
in the production of disease. 

Lord Morton bred a hybrid from a chest- 
nut mare and male quagga—the hybrid was 
quagga-like, and even the foals subsequent- 
ly produced from the mare by a black Ara- 
bian sire were “much more plain barred 
across the legs than even the pure quagga.” 
Now, here is an instance of the positive 
transmission by the female of one species of 
the physical peculiarities of the male of an- 
other species, with whom she had bred, to 
her offspring by a subsequent union with 
the pure male of her own species. This in 
itself is not a little remarkable, and worthy 
of investigation, by those who have oppor- 
tunity, amongst mule-breeders and others ; 
but further, I have made many inquiries 
amongst those interested in the pure breeds 
of all kinds of cattle, sheep, dogs, poultry, 
pigeons, etc., and they universally declare 
that if a high-bred female once breeds with 
an inferior male, even of her own race, she 
will never produce pure offspring, though 
she always subsequently, breed with males 
of the highest caste. Thus, if a thorough- 
bred mare have a colt whose sire is a half- 
bred horse, though she subsequently breed 
with only thorough-bred horses, her foals 
will never prove thorough-bred. An in- 
stance was lately mentioned to me much in 
point, where a very pure-bred setter bitch 
produced her first litter after a cur dog, and, 
though subsequently put to some of the best 
setter dogs in the kingdom, her puppies 
were never pure or worth keeping. We 
know that the greyhound breeders cross 
with a bull dog to give their greyhounds 
courage and tenacity of purpose, and that 
it does this for many generations; but that 
it is effected by always breeding from the 
progeny with greyhounds, subsequently to 
the first bull-dog cross. It would be curi- 
ous to inquire whether the greyhound bitch 
subsequently breeding with pure greyhound, 
her progeny would show a similar trans- 
mission of the courage of the bull-dog, as 
we have seen it take place in the markings 
of the quagga, and the worthless peculiari- 
ties of the cur. 

Now, we only too well know that many 
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diseases are capable of hereditary trans- 
mission, some more, some less; and I can- 
not but think the facts I have alluded to 
lend some color to the thought, that even as 
physical peculiarities, so many diseases, be 
transmitted by the female, through herself 
and the actual father of her second progeny, 
as well as that of all their ancestors, may 
be free from any taint. In other words, it 
would seem far from improbable that if a 
woman married, and had a child by a man 
who died the subject of any well-marked 
hereditary disease, and she subsequently 
married and had children by her second 
husband, her first husband’s disease would 
have a tendency to show itself in her sec- 
ond family, even though neither she nor her 
second husband or their ancestors, were 
subject to the malady. I presume that one 
point would be necessary to this, namely, 
that at the time of the impregnation by the 
first husband, he was then either suffering 
from or very strongly predisposed to the 
disease transmitted. The investigation of 
this very curious and interesting question 
would incidentally throw much more light 
on how far constitutional peculiarities and 
diseases, such as gout, tubercle, insanity, 
ete., may be communicated by seminal trans- 
mission to the female, and be of consider- 
able importance in determining many medi- 
cal and social questions, as the first husbands 
of widows, who re-marry and bear children, 
have frequently died of the severer forms 
of disease well known to be capable of lhe- 
reditary transmission. — London Medical 
Gazette. 


—— > + ~< > 


Channel Islands Cattle—The secreta- 
ries of the Guernsey Agricultural Society 
have sent to the Mark-Lane Express an ar- 
ticle, in which they assert that the Guern- 
sey cow is superior for dairy purposes to 
the Jersey, and that she is besides of great- 
er size. They state that the prize cow of 
1859, after having had ten calves, weighed 
40 score and 6 Ibs. (806 lbs.) quarters, or 
beef only, and 8 score (160 lbs.) of loose 
fat. They claim that the system of in-and- 
in breeding which has been and still is 
practised in the island, has not in the least 
deteriorated the breed either for the dairy 
or butcher’s purposes. They allege that 
the breed is kept in as great purity as the 
Jersey ; that foreign cattle are not allowed 
to remain on the island more than two 
months, and that if a foreign cow produces 
a calf during her stay on the island, it must 
be killed within a month after its birth. 
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The Aorseman, 


Arabian Horses. 








We observe that from time to time the 
| stock-raising, and horse-fancying public are 
misled with stories about Arabian horses, 
and not unfrequently there are exhibtions 
of animals said to be of the Arabian stock, 
which extort more or less wonderment, and 
attract more or less curious visitors. There 
is a great want of information about Arabian 
horses in this as well as in other countries, 
and the truth is very little understood about 
them west of the deserts of Africa and Asia. 

In the first place, there are good and poor 
horses among the Arabs, high and base 
blood, worthless and priceless animals, just 
as here. Hence there are plenty of horses, 
concerning which the owner may affirm un- 
der oath, that they are pure Arabians, which 
are nevertheless not worth a dollar apiece. 
The American horse, of the wild stock, is 
Andalusian by origin, brought here by 
Spaniards, was brought into Spain from the 
east and crossed with Moorish blood, which 
last came from Arabian stock, so that the 
American horse is in fact of Arabian de- 
scent. 

But the horse which the Arab of the east 
loves, admires, and extols in song and story, 
the horse about which we have all read a 
thousand stories, and which we have in mind 
when we speak of Arabian horses, is an an- 
imal of that high value that money cannot 
compensate for it, and until very recently 
was unknown in any stable off from the des- 
ert. No English or French stable possess- 
ed a Khamsa horse ten years ago, and the 
Viceroy of Egypt, with 200 horses in his 
stud, was unable to procure one of those 
highly prized mares. 

Khamsa is the Arabic numeral five. Tra- 
dition says Mahommed owned five mares, 
from which all the blood mares and horses 
of Arabia are descended. The Bedouin 
wko owns a mare of the Khamas blood will 
not part with her for money. The horse is 
his fortune, his safety in the Ishmalitish life 
of the desert, his means of life. Money 
would be but of a day’s value to him. He 
must give it away or bury it in the sand; 
but if he loses his horse, he might almost 
as well resign his life. 

The story, well known in Cairo and well 
authenticated, of the attempt of Ibrahim 
Pasha to possess himfelf of a celebrated 
mare owned by a sheik of some renown, il- 
lustrates the difficulty of procuring these 
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horses. This mare had a desert wide rep- 
utation. Ibrahim sent various offers to her 
owner, until he actually offered the equiva- 
lent of $25,000 for her, and failing to tempt 
the Bedouin, he sent an officer with five 
hundred men to capture the animal. But 
her wily master rode around them and 
laughed at them. This sheik died of a 
wound received in a fray, some years later, 
leaving no children, and no property but 
this mare, his arms, and one black slave. 
He bequeathed his mare and his arms to 
the latter, who according to oriental rule, 
also inherited, like a son, the duty of the 
“blood revenge.” For a long time, the Nu- 
bian on his mare was the terror of the tribe 
who had caused his master’s death. He 
would sweep through their encampment like 
a thunderbolt, leaving his spear in some 
luckless breast,and no horse on the desert 
could overtake him as he went away on the 
swift mare. He and the mare have disap- 
peared from Eastern life only within ten or 
fifteen years. 

With certain exceptions, of which we 
shall speak, no pure Arabians of the Kham- 
sa blood, have ever been brought to Amer- 
ica. Nor had any, as we remarked, been 
brought into Western Europe, until within 
a few years, when the Emperor of France 
is believed to have obtained two. An Amer- 
ican gentleman of large wealth and well 
known among lovers of fine horses at the 
West and South, Mr. Richards of New Or 
leans, while making a tour of pleasure in 
the East, took means, which we will not 
pause to explain, to obtain two Arab horses 
of the Khamsa blood. Subsequently two 
gentlemen, a friend and a relative of Rich- 
ards, passed two years in the East, living 
for some time among the Anazee Bedouins 
on the desert of Palmyra, east of Damas- 
cus, and brought to America some splendid 
additions to Mr. Richards’ stud. These 
horses and mares were all magnificent ani- 
mals. One of them, Masoad, was of great, 
reputation in the East. Yusef, a well 
known dragoman, celebrated as Mr. Ross 
Browne’s hero, and who gave a name to 
that gentleman’s book of eastern travel, stole 
the horse from the Bedouins. Be it known 
that to steal a horse is not a high crime at 
oriental common law. The punishment is 
death, if the stealer be caught by the robbed, 
but the reward is increased reputation and 
credit everywhere else. 

Yusef is dead, and we explain this, lest 
we be supposed torevile his memory. Ma- 
coud once carried a rider from Beyrout to 
Baalbec in seven hours, a journey usually 





























taking two days and a half, and over the 
worst mountain passes in the world. The 
other horses referred to were Louly, a white 
mare, taken in battle by an English officer, 
near Kars; Zereef, a gray mare, from Sa- 
hara; Fasal, a sorrel horse, also from the 
Anazee tribe, and Mokladi, a gray horse 
from the same tribe. 

The great characteristic of the Khamsa 
horses is their bottom; their endurance of 
fatigue and their ability to do great work. 
They will travel from morning till night at 
a gallop; rest in the open air without hav- 
ing the saddle removed, and travel the next 
day as well, and so on from day to day. 
They frequently go several days without 
food or drink, and in fact will endure all the 
privations that a Bedouin himself has some- 
times to undergo. They are not always 
fast horses, as compared with our racers, 
but they will outlast any three American 
or English hunters. These horses and 
mares have introduced the pure blood into 
the American stock. Mr. Richard has sev- 
eral fine colts, and the effect of crossing the 
stock will be fairly tested. We do not be- 
lieve that for carriage or draught purposes 
the Arab stock will be of any value here, 
but for saddle horses, and army use, it can- 
not be doubted that the introduction will be 
of benefit to the American stock. 

Masoud, Mokladi and Salouwi are dead. 
But Masoud left progeny. 

It should be remarked that the Arabs are 
religiously careful of the pedigree of their 
mares, tracing the descent always by the 
mare, and not by the sire. Every mare of 
the Khamsa blood, among all the desert 
tribes, is known, and her pedigree, copied 
and attested at her birth, is preserved as 
carefully as ever a European nobleman pre- 
serves his own. This custom, of ancient 
origin, preserves the purity of the blood, 
and insures the character of the animal. 
The Bedouins have long discussions on the 
comparative merits of the five breeds, and 
in different parts of the East opinions differ. 
Indeed, the names of the five breeds are not 
always the same, and the dwellers in Wady 
Mousa differ from the Anazees in naming 
them. There is horse jockeying among the 
Arabs, but no one ever mistakes a Khamsa 
mare.—WV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


hl + 

Gapes in Chickens.—A small pinch of 
gunpowder given to a chicken with the 
gapes, will effect a cure in from one to three 
hours time, and leave poor chick healthy. 
I speak from what I know, having tried the 
remedy with perfect satisfaction. 
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Horsemanship. 


Previous to mounting, a good horseman 
will be seen to view his horse with a search- 
ing yet perfectly unaffected glance, and 
fondling his horse as if to conceal his ob- 
ject ; he almost imperceptibly, will pass his 
fingers under the curb chain, or between 
the girth and the horse’s skin, with a view 
to ascertain their proper tightness, for the 
latter may be too tight at starting; and a 
horse will go fretfully so long as the former 
is too much curbed. His very manner of 
placing the reins between his fingers, and 
laying hold of the mane lock, will tell you 
at once whether he is at home or not; for 
he will do all this, as also mount, devoid of 
all embarrassment or bustle, thereupon to 
ride his horse away in a walk, and with 
perfect ease, which is inseparable from 
true elegance, and therefore not only dis- 
tinguishes the riding of a gentleman, but al- 
so clearly proves his familiarity with the 
exercise. 

Beware of falling into the mistake of 
mark‘ng him down as a novice, merely be- 
cause you may see him mount or dismount 
on the “off side ;” for it requires a thorough 
horseman to practice mounting and dis- 
mounting on either side; and may such a 
one not have reasons for preferring the “off” 
to the “near side?” but when you see a 
dismounted rider (one that is not compelled 
to do so by some hurt) shuffle about or 
shift his horse about, or when you observe 
his cutting unnecessarily at his horse, and 
generally hide (as he flatters himself) his 
own blunders or awkwardness, if you see 
him clamber up as if his foot was on the 
round of a ladder, either to lay his chest on 
the pummel, or to swing himself into the 
saddle afterwards like a sack, and if he al- 
lows the horse to walk off with him before 
he has fixed himself properly in his seat, 
then you may make sure that he is an awk- 
ward or a new hand. Most of these will 
mount and start off immediately, at a full 
gallop, or at a round trot, no doubt pleasing 
themselves with the idea that everybod 
must be convinced by such a style of riding 
that they are “capital horsemen ;” that is, 
if sticking fast (but any how) to the saddle 
can make them so, in the absence of all oth- 
er claim. 

Having finished my critique as to horse- 
men and drivers, I feel the difficulty of in- 
structing you how to know a really good 
horse ; wherefore, and as the subject is ful- 
ly and very ably treated in so many publi- 
cations, I will content myself by tendering 


you the copy of some ancient, but befitting 
verses, for I, too, say with that poet, give 
me a horse that 
“In shape, in courage, color, pace and bone, 
Excels a common one ; 
Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eyes, small head, and nostrils wide, 
High crest, short ears, short legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide.” 
Titricmmes 


Animal Wisdom.—As most animals de- 
pend, much upon smell for their existence 
and safety, itis necessary to advance upon 
them from the leeward side, if the aim be to 
get close without being discovered. In 
pursuit they always trust for guidance tothe 
same sense, and may be heard forcibly in- 
spiring the air when they have lost the scent 
of the object they are following. The insects 
with which they are covered supply them 
with another means of knowing, inasmuch as 
they attract a number of birds, which sit 
quietly picking them off when nothing 
strange is in sight, but fly away when any 
object excites theiralarm. So well does the 
rhinoceros understand this that he goes on 
feeding with the greatest confidence while 
the birds are perched on his back; but the 
moment they fly, the huge animal raises his 
head and turns in all directiins to catch the 
scent. Whether he accomplishes this or 
not, he generally feels so uncertain of his 
position, from the flight of his companions, 
that he moves to some other locality. 


Insect Music.— All that we read is not gos- 
pel. Buffon, Goldsmith, and others, tell us 
that flying insects, like musquitoes, locusts, 
and so on, make the humming noise they do 
by beating the air with their wings. It’s 
all a mistake. They sing jsut like our- 
selves, only their vocal organs are not de- 
posited in their throats, but along the sides of 
their bodies. They use (so the microscope 
assures us,) a wind pipe, the outlet of which 
is furnished with a vibrating valve like that 
employed on the accordeon ; but then a man 
has only one of these arrangements, while 
most insects have at least a dozen; and 
through each of the dozen, as they fly, the 





Y | air is made to rush with prodigious effect, 


and some degree of melody. 


Killed by a Bull.—Mr. Michael Fetters, 
aged about 80 years, was gored to death by 
a bull in Tuscarawas county last week. 
The old gentleman was passing along the 
| road, when the enraged animal broke out of 
‘a field and killed him almost instantly. 














| He who labors for mankind without a 


care for himself, has already begun his im- 
mortality. 
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Gntomology. 








Written for Field Notes. 


The Peach Leaf Curl 


BY J. KIRKPATRICK, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Every one who has grown a peach tree 
in this country, knows the “curl,” so detri- 
mental to both its health and appearance 
immediately after the first leaves have ex- 
panded, but few know that it is a very little 
insect that is the cause of this disease. This 
little fellow is a green fly—Aphis—and re- 
sides among the young leaves, preferring 
those that are not fully expanded, but ten- 
der and juicy: these it punctures with its 
rostrum, generally in the mid-vein where 
the sap is most abundant, and by extracting 
the sap weakens the vital force in the leaf. 
But this is not all, for the punctured leaf is 
apparently poisoned, not sufficient to pro- 
duce immediate death, but as a final result 
after expansion ; the diseased leaf is unable 
to perform its proper office in the economy 
of the plant and drops from the branch. 

The insect may be found by examining 
the leaves upon the first appearance of the 
disease; it is of a pale green color, with 
dark purple eyes, feet, and two fine lines 
down the back in the younger specimens ; in 
the full grown ones these lines often disap- 


pear. The honey tubes are of medium 
length. 


Among the green fly will be ot- 

A ten found numbers of little red 
: colored Lady-bird beetles, with 
a black spot on each wing-cover. 

It is the Coccinella Brachiacantha Cipunce- 
tata, and it feeds on the aphis. The sexes 














pair on the trees, the female depositing her 
eggs among the leaves. The grubs when 
hatched also devour the green flies, and aid 
materially in ridding the trees of these ver- 
min. Many of our smaller birds also seek 


for and destroy multitudes. The common 


wren is very useful in this way, and so also 
are many warblers—Sylvia. Such birds 
should always be welcomed and protected 
by the gardener and orchardist, for they are 
in no way injurious to vegetation. 


Hessian Fly.—Will some of the readers 
of Field Notes send to my address the pres- 
ent season, specimens of the Hessian Fly 
in the flax seed state. They will confer a 
benefit both to agriculture and science. 


Note BY THE Eprror.—We have been mak- 
ing microscopic observations on this subject the 
past week, having our attention called to it by 
our neighbor, J. O’ B. Renick, who desired us 
to disprove the conclusions of certain speakers 
at a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultu- 
Society, on this question. Under the micro- 
scope, the fly presents a peculiarly transparent 
appearance, like spun glass; its large purple 
eyes look like polished gems of garnet. The 
cut above (No. 1:) is very nearly a representa- 
tion of the fly in its early stage, except that the 
fly has larger eyes and soon puts out wings, like 
the fly of the wheat midge. The cut is also 
highly magnified from the real size of the fly, 
which scarcely attains the size of a medium gal- 
linipper, and is more slenderly formed than that 
insect, No. 2isa life size representation of the 
Lady Bird, which is a ravenous feeder upon 
this and other juicy insects; particularly the 
woolly aphis. 

——— --o  o 


Remedy for the Rose Slug. 


BY W. B. TAUNTON, MASS. 

I reply to the inquiry of “Dorchester,” 
in the March number of the Monthly, for a 
remedy for the “green worms on roses,” by 
which I suppose he means the insect known 
as the “Rose Slug. I would say that Whale 
Oil soap, if properly applied, is a sure and 
speedy remedy. Having used it with my 
own hands, and witnessed its results for 
eight or nine years, I think I can speak 
with confidence of what I know. While I 
have preserved my plants from the ravages 
of the pest, I have very materially reduced 
their number in my garden, so that, while 
the number and size of my plants has very 
much increased, the labor of protecting 
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them has been perceptibly lessened. To 
attain this result, 1 have proceeded in this 
wise : 

As late as may be in the season, before 
opening of the blooms, put in a bucket, say 
about four pounds Whale Oil soap (of late 
years I have not been particular to weigh 
or measure, being governed by the color, 
taste and smell.) Upon this pour a kettle 
of boiling water. With a stick, with a 
square end, stir and “mash” the soap till it 
is all dissolved. Let it stand a few hours, 
and strain through a piece of coarse sacking 
into a tub which fill with water. As you 
use it, dilute still more, to as many as eight 
pails of water. Apply it at night, in fair 
weether to the plants by means of a good 
garden syringe, with a fine rose. And here 
let me say, the work must be thorough. 
Commit it to no hired help; if you do it 
may be slighted. But grasp the syringe 
yourself, and make a furious attack upon 
the plants. Charge upon them at every 
point ; go round and round and round again 
each bush, and drive with all the force you 
can command, the fluid into every part and 
under every leaf. Get down upon the 
ground and force it up, wetting the under 
side of the leaves, where the insects at this 
time of the day most abound. After feel- 
ing sure you have thoroughly drenched the 
entire plant, you will find, by turning up 
the under side of the leaves, they have not 
all been wet. But charge into them again, 
and draw them through the wet hand; for 
if you have been faithful, your hands and 
clothes will have become pretty well wet. 
But no matter for that; you are engaged 
in a just war, and you must not count the 
cost. And if your good wife should turn 
up her nose at the offensive odor which for 
awhile attaches to you, she will excuse it 
when she comes to look upon the clean, 
glossy, healthy foliage of her rose-bushes, 
rescued from ruin by so efficacious an agent. 
I have found one application sufficient.— 
But should they show themselves “in force” 
again you must repeat the application. But 
beassured that every one you thoroughly wet 
will commit no more ravages.— Gardener’s 
Monthly. 


——_—_—< +> + =. 
Army Worm in New England.—This 
destructive insect—the plague of the agri- 


culturist—has made its appearance again in 
Fall River. 


The reward of villains is various; some 
of them are hung, others cropped and 
branded—others elected to office. 
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‘Summer Cultivation of Grapes. 








Discussion at Cleveland Grape Growers’ 
Association, May 10th. 


Mr. Elliott said, taking this as the first 
year, the vines having just been planted, 
he should work mostly with the cultivator, 
hoeing lightly around the vines, and keep- 
ing the ground clean during the entire sea- 
son. Late in the fall, he would plow all 
the ground, except say two feet, directly 
next the vine; in other words, he would 
plow all the centre space between the rows, 
one object being to facilitate spring work, 
and another drawing the surface water away 
from the vines, during winter, the plowed 
ground acting as a drain. The second year, 
he would work the whole ground, even 
close to the vines, early in the spring, some 
four inches deep, and continue to do so, un- 
til about August, after which he would “lay 
by.” Third, and after years, the same as 
the second. 

Mr. Porter said his experience had been 
mostly on a side hill, where he could not 
plow ; he had therefore worked his ground 
with pronged hoes, turning it about three 
inches deep. If he could, he would use 
the plow, ana plow about four inches deep; 
this was with vines four or more years old; 
he believed in cultivating deep and thor- 
ough, as, in dry times, it increases moisture, 
and renders the soil, at all times of a more 
even character. 

Capt. Stewart said that the first year he 
would cultivate with hoe and cultivator; 
the second year he would plow in the cen- 
tre as deep as possible, in order to induce 
the roots to godown. Around the vines he 
would use a digging or ponged hoe, digging 
three or four inches deep. The third year, 
after taking off all the head roots, he would 
work the ground six inches deep near the 
plants, and as deep as possible in the centre 
of the rows. After August he would not 
work the ground at all, until the fruit was 
gathered; then he would clean out all 
weeds, and leave it for spring ; he preferred 
cleaning in the fall to waiting until s} Fiag. 

Mr. Porter would clean out in the fall, 
so far as all surface cleaning of the vine- 
yard, but he would prefer not to plow deep 
through it. 

Capt. Stewart would dig under all growth 
of weeds, etc., in the fall. In the spring, 
he could not work his vineyard eaily, be- 
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fore the buds started, he would leave it un- 
til the grapes were as large as No. 1 shot, 
or thoroughly set. 

Mr. Brayton, of Painesville, has some 
eighty or a hundred vines or more, on a 
light, porous soil, and preferred not to 
break the ground with the plow, as he be- 
lieved that the grape fed mostly at three 
feet or more from the stem of the vine, and 
this breaking of the young rootlets, or feed- 
ing roots, he thought injurious. 

Capt. Stewart thought if the grapes were 
down where he would have them, that 
plowing would not reach them. He wanted 
deep soil and culture. 

Mr. Elliott and Mr. Brayton both advo- 
cated a good depth of soil, but doubted the 
policy of compelling the grape to procure 
its support below a point acted upon by 
light and atmosphere. 

Mr. Ford would plow three to four inches 
in the centre of rows, very shallow near 
the vines. He had practised this course 
for one, two and three years, and, with such 
cultivation, his vines grow strongest on the 
clay soil, but fruited earliest on the sand. 

Mr. Porter said Dr. Messenger’s vigneron 
keeps the plow going throughout the vine- 
yard all summer. 

Mr. Brayton thought the question of 
depth, one that must be governed somewhat 
by the variety of the grape, as well as the 
nature of the soil. His soil is light and 
thin, and although he thought he had pre- 
pared it well, yet in one year the vines 
would reach beyond its depth; would ad- 
vocate a soil of 20 to 22 inches deep, if it 
dd not cost too much, but with him it would 
<o:t $1,000 to the acre. 


The Raspberry. 


The fruit of the Raspberry is produced 
upon suffruticose stems which spring from 
the grouud either in the same or the previ- 
ous year. In most of the kinds it is pro- 
duced upon lateral shoots, which are borne 
by the previous year’s canes. This fruit 
shrub differs from others of its class, in the 
stems not being persistent, but only of an- 
nual duration. They are of an herbaceous 
rather than a shrubby character. The ob- 
ject.of the cultivator should be to get these 
annual shoots as strong as possible; and as 
a multiplicity of suckers are thrown up by 
all kinds (but the true yellow Antwerp, 
which propagates with great shyness,) they 
must as soon as they can be seen, be re- 
duced to two or three shoots, which are 
to form the canes for next year’s crop.— 











Care must be taken to secure them from 
the action of the wind by securing them to 
stakes, and whenever the preceding year’s 
crop of fruit is over, the removal of the old 
canes will be an advantage to the young 
ones. ‘Two or three canes may be tied to 
a stake, at the distance of five feet each way. 
This distance may startle the amateur, but 
where it can be given, it is a decided ad- 
vantage ; and those who cannot afford so 
much must bend to circumstances and do 
with less. At the time of the winter prun- 
ing the points of the shoots may be shorten- 
ed a little, and fresh stakes put to them. 
which completes the process for the season, 

The formation of the fower-buds may be 
retarded, and a late crop of fruit obtained 
by cutting down some of the shoots to with- 
in two or three eyes of the ground. New 
and vigorous shoots will be produced from 
the eyes, which will not form their fruit till 
later than the others, and thus the season 
of this desirable fruit may be much pro- 
longed. The Double-bearing is a valuable 
kind, and should have the canes of the al- 
ternate stools cut down to two or three eyes 
annually. They will thus give fruit almost 
till Christmas, in mild seasons. The finest 
fruit isin all cases produced upon the strong- 
est and best ripened canes. Full exposure 
is therefore necessary to obtain these, and 
single rows will on this account, always be 
found most productive.—Journal of Horti- 


culture. 
<--> oo 


Fruit Garden. 


Summer pruning fruit trees is yet but 
imperfectly understood—many stopping all 
shoots indiscriminately. Only those should 
be pinched back that seem likely to grow 
stronger than others. The object is to get 
all to grow of one uniform strength. If one 
shoot grows stronger than another on a fruit 
tree the others will get continually weaker, 
and bye and bye worthless. Pinching 
them off weakens a strong shoot, if done be- 
fore it partially hardens; and the new 
shoots it is afterwards compelled to put 
forth, will be no stronger than those not 
pinched back. Except in very few instan- 
ces, if due attention were paid to summer 
pruning, there would be no occasion at all 
for winter pruning. 

The now fashionable “rage” for heading 
off street trees to keep them low for pur- 
poses of shade, cannot be accomplished by 
the generally practiced spring pruning ; 
but if they were gone over in spring, before 
the vigorous shoots had time to rob the 
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weaker ones of their due support, and these 
luxuriant sprigs taken out; a low branch- 
ing tree could cheaply and easily be obtain- 
ed, without deforming the trees as the pres- 
ent custom does. 





> 
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How I Planted an Orchard. 


1 have planted some thousands of fruit 
trees in orchards, but never succeeded so 
well as with eight hundred last fall. I 
plowed the ground as deep as possible with 
two yokes of oxen, being careful to have the 
dead furrows come where the rows of trees 
were to stand. This done, I crossed the 
field with a two horse plow, throwing out 
two furrows for each row the other way, 
leaving the field in checks, and planting in 
the crosses. 

Selecting a cloudy day when the ground 
was soft, I took the trees from the nursery 
in an adjoining field, with the roots nearly 
entire, and planted immediately. Two 
hands took up the trees and planted two 
hundred per day in that way, as the places 
were prepared by the plow before. The 
trees were four years old all grown without 
amnure, medium size. 

After planting, I gave them a heavy 
mulching of stable and barn yard manure. 
This spring they put out leaves as early as 
the trees in the nursery rows, which had 
not been moved; many of them blossomed 
quite full, and some of them have apples on, 
with a fair prospect of coming to maturity. 
They seem not to have discovered that they 
have been moved at all; with the exception 
of two trees eaten by rabbits, all are alive. 
My soil is sandy loam on a dry ridge. 

S. Burner. 

Vincennes Nurseries, Vincennes Ind. 

———s-—-- e————_—— 

Hocking County.—The prospect for an 
abundant fruit crop of all kinds was never 
more flattering than at present in this sec- 
tion of the country. The growing crops 
also promise well, indeed, the Hocking Hills 
never were more luxuriantly covered with 
waving grain than at this time, and should 
the season continue as favorable as it has 
thus far been, our farmers will gather more 


abundantly than for several years.—Hock- 
ing Sentinel. 
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California Gardens. 


The Editor of the California Furmer reports, 
in his paper of the 18th of April, ofa visit among 
the gardens across the bay from San Francisco: 


Mr. White is one of the big Fruit Garden- 
ers of Alameda: he gathered, the last season, 
only Twenty-five Tuns of small fruits, viz ; 
11 tuns of Raspberries, 9 tuns of Strawber- 
ries and other small berries, Currants, etc., 
and 5 tuns Lawton Blackberries. He made 
2000 gallons Raspberry wine, of which we 
had real evidence at the tasting-cup. The 
prospect is grand at the present season, 
throughout his whole grounds. 

We visited Bagge Brothers, so well known 
as very successful growers of the Tomato, 
the Asparagus and many fine vegetables 
that have made them a name in our mar- 
kets. We noticed a fine new patch of the 
Longworth Prolific Strawberry, that, plant- 
ed this spring, were in full bloom. It’is 
here that we saw last year that splendid new 
Acacia, one of the finest and hardiest yet 
known ; it stood all the hard winter, while 
all others were destroyed. Messrs. Bagge 
Brothers bloomed the last season the Yucca 
Gloriosa ; it threw up a spike of its beauti- 
ful fragrant white bell flowers, some 10 feet 
high, and made a gorgeous show. 

The Garden of G. W. Fountain, Esq., 
gave us much pleasure. Mr. Fountain has 
made himself famous for his Big Strawber- 
ries, the Longworth Prolific, of which he 
sold last season three boxes for $62 50; 
averaging $3 50 the pound, or nearly l6c a 
berry, for the lot. Mr. Fountain’s crop av- 
eraged about $400 to the acre, for Straw- 
berries. A patch of 125 Cherry trees in 
full bloom, surpassed anything we ever saw. 
Some of the trees will net $50 this season. 
Mr. Fountain averaged for his Cherries 70 
cents a pound in 1861, and 83 cents in 1860. 
He gives the Van Schyke and Royal Ann, 
with the May Duke, the high place on the 
list of Cherries. 

Mr. Fountain has met with great success 
with a new and valuable Bean, which he 
grew last year, raising from 30 pounds of 
seed, the enormous crop of Seven Tuns of 
String-Beans and 400 pound of Seed Beans. 
He plants largely of these this year, having 
contracted, as he informs us, to supply Eigh- 
ty tuns of String-Beans. This beats “Jo- 
nah’s Gourd” story, all hollow. 

Mr. Lusk, another Strawberry Man, has 
the work laid out to feed a hundred thous- 
and with strawberries. We met him team- 
ing over his “Pipes of Wine” (Raspberry) : 
he made 8500 gallons last year. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The War. 


“The war is almost over now,” is a re- 
mark that falls daily from honest but un- 
thinking lips. 

The Union army has gained victories, it 
has girdled the seceding States as with a 
rim of fire. The great tree of rebellion 
seems quaking and trembling, and its leaves 
look drooping and withered. But the end 
is not yet. McClellan with his mighty host 
may take Richmond and Jefferson Davis 
with all his Generals, find lodgment at 
Fort Warren or elsewhere ; Corinth with 
its hordes of traitors, may surrender before 
the gallant sons of the West, or give their 
lives amid the horrors of another defeat, 
and the cry of victery go forth like thun- 
der peals throughout the land, and yet the 
real war is not ended. The barbarous 
strife may partially cease, the call for blood 
may no longer startle us as in the past few 
months; but there is a warfare, a strife, a 
fear, a terror, that shall go on for years to 
come, if every man and woman stands not 
valiantly and loyally on the side of right, 
battling with the sword of the spirit against 
all aggressions of those fearful traitors to 
peace and prosperity—Prejudice, Ambition, 
Insubordination, and love of Power. 

The North and South have never been 
lovers; now more than ever will there be 
discord and hate. What shall be done? 
Study to be just, one to the other, and to 
all men, everywhere. It is a hard lesson to 
learn, but it must be learned. Think not, 


¢ 








that even if the leaders of this rebellion 
should throw down their arms and sue for 
pardon, that peace will come and spread her 
wings over us as in the past. There will 
be discord at home, in family circles, in 
neighborhoods, in towns, counties and States. 
The time of rest is not yet. Traitors to the 
great principles of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity there are, to be watched and guard- 
ed against ; traitors mouthing those words; 
holy and beautiful as they are, only to dupe 
and destroy. 


A new world is opening before us; new 
pillars of fire must lead us in the dim, 
shadowy darkness, that seems now to en- 
compass all the way. Trials and tribula- 
tions reveal character; friends that in the 
days of prosperity we trusted, have been 
found too weak for the hour; those we 
turned from as not fit for the great work, 
have proved better than we dreamed ; for- 
tunes we fancied based on the surest foun- 
dations, have melted like snow banks before 
the March winds; while the once poor and 
toiling, have gathered up wealth and hon- 
ors, and are ready with silver and gold to 
bring help for their purposes. The rich 
will grow richer and the poor poorer, if we 
grow not more unselfish through this sorrow 
of our nation in the days to come. 


Nay! “the war is not almost over now ;” 
the stirring sounds of drum and fife may 
cease; the roar of artillery pain us no 
more ; but the war with its terrible causes 
and its fearful effects shall be seen and felt, 
until every grey head of to-day shall sleep 
that sleep which knows no waking. But if, 
as a people, we deal justly, love merely and 
walk humbly, then out of the ashes of this 
rebellion, shall rise slowly, surely and ma- 
jestically, a nation that all men shall rever- 
ence and follow after. F. D. G. 


+ 

Kegging Peaches.—Last season, during 
peach See G. W. Stokes, Esq., and J. M. 
Bunnell, concluded to try an experiment in 
putting up peaches. They procured a ten 
gallon wooden keg, filled it, and sealed it 
tight. Last week they opened it and found 
that the peaches had kept elegantly. They 
say they will this year put up a barrel.— 
Lebanon Citizen. 
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done that day. By Thursday the baking 
Perseverance. 


must be done, and so the days pass on, till 
in a rush you turn the ironing off half done, 

Of all the traits a good wife should pos- | wishing all the while that you had ironed 
sess, I know of none more needful than | Tuesday, when there was really nothing to 
Perseverance ; it will accomplish wonders, | hinder, but disinclination on your part. Can- 
and many of our unhappiest moments, many | not you plainly see the moral? As you 
of our worst faults, come from the lack of were not truly sick, would it not have been 
it. Is there anything we cannot do if we | better far when looking with bitter eye upon 
set earnestly about it, and persevere until it the folded clothes, to have suppressed the 
is done? Learn this lesson early, young | rising sigh with a calm smile of perseverance, 
wives, and many an hour of despondency, | and said softly—‘ These clothes must be 








and many a wrinkle upon your fair brow | 
may be saved, or rather I might say, pre- 
vented. For instance, you rise in the morn- 
ing and feel languid and tired; you get 
breakfast and find your appetite poor, and 
almost conclude you must be sick, and fret- 
fully wonder why your good husband don’t 
suspect the same thing, and kindly question 
you about it, and even vote him a bear in 
your mind after he has finished his meal 
and gone. 

After the table is cleared away, the dish- 
es washed, beds made and room swept, you 
get out the big basket of folded clothes toiron. 
You peer woefully into it and sigh out, “Oh! 
dear, I don’t want to iron to-day.” You 
mechanically take out the ironing sheet and 
place it upon the table, try the irons to see 
if they are hot, and think: “ Well, it is only 
Tuesday, there are enough more days this 
week,” and I guess I am not really able to 
iron: that decides the matter, and so after 
pottering round an hour or so, you replace 
the sheet in the basket and put them both 
away. 

The forenoon passes away, and when din- 
ner time comes you interest and encourage 
your husband by telling him you “did not 
feel like work, and so have done nothing.” 
If he has been at work hard all the fore- 
noon, he will of course feel encouraged to 
find in you so good a help-meet, and he may 
bring a sad wrinkle upon your brow by 
hinting that you are apt not to feel like 
work. 

Perhaps the morrow comes and finds you 
really sick, or baby very cross, cutting a 
tooth, or Johnny with a cold or cough, or 





something else, and so the ironing cannot be 


ironed sometime, perhaps as well to-day,” 
and by noon an empty basket would have 
been part of your reward, the rest in know- 
ing you had done your best, and in receiv- 
ing an approving look or smile from your 
husband. 

So it is with everything in house-work, 
and indeed in all things else. This think- 
ing I must do a thing, is the way to get it 
done, no shrinking from duty, no cowardly 
backing out of work, but a straight forward 
march till all is done ; then rest, if you can 
get the time. 


Again, you find the bread-pot is almost 
empty, in the evening, and you know you 
ought to make up some to rise to bake to- 
morrow. You have had company perhaps, 
and you feel more like telling the news of 
the day over to your husband, than making 
up bread. You debate upon it a moment 
and conclude to let it go until to-morrow 
night. The day comes and brings friends 
from a distance ; you have not seen them 
for months, and consequently every moment 
is precious, but the bread is all gone, and 
cakes must be baked for dinner and also 
for tea, thereby keeping you in the kitehen 
much more than is agreeable to you. A 
little crossness, with perhaps bad luck with 
your cakes, owing to your hurry, spoils your 
visit, wrinkles your brow, grieves your 
heart, aggravates your husband and makes 
you resolve never again to let the bread- 
pot get empty. 

Now had you at the proper time resolute- 
ly pinned up yourselves, put on a big apron, 
drove the gossip from your mind a while, 
and made up the bread, all this would not 
have happened, 
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Just so with making, mending and repair- | 
ing: You need a new dress; war times | 
have cleaned the cash out of the good man’s | 
pocket, and you cannot have one. You | 
search the ward-robe and find one all out | 
of style, which you think can be made over. 
You carry it to your dress-maker, she looks 
at it, shakes her head dubiously and says it 
cannot be made over. Now what is to be 
done? Donot be discouraged,—persevere, 
rip it, sponge and iron it, get the dress-mak- 
er to fit the lining; than plan it out, cut | 
and make it up. It will require a vast. 
amount of patience and perseverance, but 
you will have your reward in having a de- 
cent dress to put on when needed. It may 
be pieced many times, and plainly bear 
marks of being made ; but notwithstanding 
that, it argues well for you. 

Try these ways, young wives, who would 
learn to be helpmeets to your husbands, and 
believe one who knows, when she tells you 
nothing can help you so much as a steady 
perseverance. 





Mrs. S. B. SawYEr. 
West Amesburg, Mass, April, 1862. 


———s +o 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Clara’s Choice. 


I would not be an oriole 
With wings of golden hue, 

That cannot think or speak a word, 
Or learn to read ;—would you ? 


I would not be a butterfly, 

To soar the bright air through, 
Only to glitter and to die, 

And live no more ;—would you ? 


I would not be a rosebud fair, 
All sparkling with the dew, 
To blossom gaily for a day, 
And give out sweets ;—would you ? 


But I would be as free as birds, 
As good and happy too— 
And echoing their sweetest songs, 
Cheer up the sad ;—wouldn’t you ? 
And as the pretty butterfly 
I would be fair to view; 
Careful and neat, that every one 
Might like me;—wouldn’t you ? 
And I would wish that all my pets, 
Like rosebuds wet with dew, 


Should give sweet fragrance every day, 
For others ;—wouldn’t you? 


Aunt Fanny. 
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Minnie Bell. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


As a youthful mother, 
Dying, looked above, 
She, in tender accents, 
Deep with deathless love, 
Asked our Father’s blessing 
For the babe she held, caressing, 
Then to us she faintly said 
“Love my child when I am dead!” 
So the little charmer came, 
All our sympathy to claim, 
Helpless darling, Minnie Bell! 
Ah! we love her but too well! 


Then, the earnest pleading 
Of that dying prayer, 
Won a home of kindness 
For the baby fair, 
Now, 4 priceless treasure, 
Dear, beyond all earthly measure, 
Thankful to the Lord, we own! 
Since the little charmer came— 
Ah! no songs our lips can frame 
In the praise of Minnie Bell, 
All her gifts and grace can tell! 
Mt. Home, May, 1862. 
ob + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
SONG. 
Imitated from the German of Fieh. 





BY MRS. M. P. NAISH, 


Up, up tomards the sky so blue, 
Singing in sunshine as he flew 
With a sweet and joyous tone, 
Went a small bird all alone— 

“Adieu! adieu! I fly away; 

Far, far I go, 

Even to-day.” 
And I, who heard his song so glad, 
At first was cheerful, and then sad, 
As with pleasure and pain opprest, 
First rose, then sunk, my heaving breast; 

Heart, wilt thou break 

With thine unrest ? 


And as the falling leaves I heard, 
My fears the thought of autumn stirred; 
“Ah!” said I, “when summer is gone, 
Love with the swallow will have flown 
To some bright elime 
Of summer-time.” 


But, floating on a sunbeam back, 
My little bird retraced his track— 
He saw my eyes with tears o’erflow, 
And sang, “Love can no winter know; 
Where love doth cling 
’Tis always spring.” 
Birmingham, England. 


———_— + <> + 


If a woman be truly beautiful, let not 
her tied be made dim by the flash of dia- 
monds. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Old Nanny Goat. 


Oh, ho! Ihave never thought to tell 
you the story of the Nanny goat, way over 
the wide sea in old St. Domingo city; but 
now you shall have it. 

In that old city the goats are as plenty 
as the cats pigs or chickens in this country. 
Sometimes a dozen will be all around the 
doors of one house, and they run in and out 
like little children, for they do not have floors 
in their huts, and the little children love to 
play with the pretty little kids, some of them 
as black as jet, some white, some spotted, 
but all of them sleek and cunning and pret- 
ty as little colts a foot high. 

Right opposite to my window, there lived 
an old colored woman who had a Nanny 
goat, (a Nanny is one that has young kids, 
you know,) who had three of the very pret- 
tiest little kids in the city, and she used to 
stand in the doorway and chew her cud, and 
look out and watch her little ones by the 
hour at the time, as they played around. 

One day some naughty boys—just as 
naughty as some other boys I know, set 
three big dogs on Nanny’s kids, who had 
strayed from the door; away they flew, as 
fast as their little legs could go, to their 
mother, who stood in the doorway, and 
bounced in behind her for protection. The 
dogs tried to follow them in, and you ought 
to have seen old Nanny then. She pitched 
at them like a fury; she bounded up, and 
brought her sharp hoofs down on their heads 
and in quick time they had to retreat. 

The naughty boys were so pleased with 
this, that they ran and shouted to the dogs 
to go to the door at the other corner of the 
house, but Nanny was there first, cutting 
and slashing among them with head and feet. 
Out they put for the first door, but she was 
there again, and sent the first, intruder yelp- 
ing head over heels, and springing up two 
feet in the air, she came down with her four 
feet together on the back of another, and he 
fled howling out. The third one flew round 
again to the deserted door, but it was no go, 
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old Nanny was too quick again, and butted 
the intruder out half a rod. 

By this time the boys had called back all 
the dogs, and two or three more ; then such 
a battle you never did see; the three little 
ones ran back into the room and hid behind 
a barrel, and old Nanny took her position 
midway between the doors, and quick as 
lightning in her motions fought the whole 
of them. She bounded up and came down 
on their backs—butted thei with her little 
horns, stamped with one foot at a time, 
threw up her fore feet and struck with fury. 
The foam rolled from her jaws and her ezes 
flashed fire in their rage, and the six dogs 
were kept at bay; for as one after another 
got a blow, they run back, and their coward- 
ly mates followed and hung their tails as if 
they were scared to death, till the boys 
hissed them on again. 

I wanted to go and help poor Nanny my- 
self, but did not quite dare ; just then Ma- 
dame Lato came running home and made 
the whole marauding party—dogs, boys and 
girls, who had gathered to see the sport by 
dozens, fly down the street in double quick 
time, and I was not one bit sorry when she 
made some of them hop with the smart of 
her palm-brush,—are you ? 

Old Nanny laid down in the door-way, 
exhausted with her fight, and when old La- 
to came back, she gave her a calabrash 
full of cold water to drink, and some nice 
green grass to eat, and rubbed her down, 
and talked nice Spanish talk to her, till old 
Nanny and little kiddies forgot all about it, 
I expect. 

But it was naughty, was it not to tire 
and plague poor old Nanny so for nothing ? 

Aunt Fanny. 
—-—_—=— +» + 

A little girl about four years old, and a 
little boy about six, had been cautioned in 
their strife after hen’s eggs, not to take 
away the nest egg; but one morning the 
little girl reached the nest first, seized an 
egg and started for the house. Her disap- 
pointed brother followed, crying: “Mother! 


Mother! Susy she’s been and got the egg 
the old hen measures by !” 


Scandal, like a kite, to fly well, depends 
on its tale. 
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The Markets. 


OFFIceE FrevD Nores, 
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The grain and provision market continues 
without any favorable change. Prices remain 
very much as they were, and transactions are 
quietly going on without speculative excite- 
ment. Prices of medium grade wools contin- 
ue well up, and prime dairy products command 
a fair price. 

Beer For THE ArMy.—Bids for furnishing 
beeves for the army, were opened at Washing- 
ton on the 26th. The successful bidders for six 
thousand beeves on hoof, delivered as and when 
required, first installment June 10th, Pepper & 
Watson of Kentucky, at $413}. Joseph Wil- 
son was the highest bidder at $528. James 
O’Bryen was the lowest, at $3 90}. 





New York Live Stock Market, 





BEEF CATTLE. 
The prices to-day are quoted as follows: 


First quality ..... 8% @8% | Ordinary........... 74 @8 
Medium..........- 8 @6 


Some extra good beeves may be quoted at 
8} to 9c. 

The general average of the market at over 8ic. 

The most of the sales range from 8 to 8c. 

Total number of beeves received in the city 
this week, 3,393. 

This is 1,385 head less than last week, and 
842 head less than the average of last year. 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 


New York.......s.00+ 140 | Ohio. ....cccccccecece 265 
Pennsylvania. ......... 48 | Illinois..,............2,866 


The great weekly market for beef cattle 
in Forty-fourth Street clo-ed yesterday with 
more firmness than drovers have been ac- 
customed to of late. The supply of the 
week (3,393 head) is 933 head less than it 
was the previous week, which is sufficient 
to account for the advance of price, equiva- 
lent to half a cent a pound upon the net 
weight of meat. Nearly all the bullocks 
were sold by the head, at prices equivalent 
to 8 and 8ic. per pound for the meat, less 
the value of offal; and nearly all of the 
cattle offered were Illinois corn-fed steers, 
of 7 to 8 ewt. net, and of good quality. 

SHEEP MARKET. 

Receipts this week, 6,906. 

The market is estimated not as good as 
it was a week ago, most of the stock sold 
out, generally at prices equivalent to about 
4hc. per lb. live weight, for clipped sheep. 

We noticed a lot of very prime sheep of 
Champaign Co., the top of a drove from 
Ohio by Ware, some of which would make 
100 Ibs. net, and average about 7° Ibs., and 
were held at 9c. per Ib. net. The only ob- 
jection to them was too much weight for the 
season. 

Lambs sold to-day at Forty-fourth street 
at 8c. per Ib., live weight, at which many 
more than were on hand might have been 
sold. 


THE HOG MARKET. 
Quotation—$2.76 to 3.624 per cwt. live 
weight, for corn-fed hogs, and $3.75 for 


distillery-fed hogs, and although the arrivals 
are light, the trade is slow. 














